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LIFE'S TRIVIAL ROUND 



CHAPTER I 

I TAKE POSSESSION OF THE BROWN 
PARLOUR 

** Words are wind ; deed proveth promise ; he who helps 
at need is kin/* — Eastern Saying, 

When visitors came to Wildcroft they always 
unanimously agreed that the pleasantest room 
in the house was the housekeeper's room, and, 
in my opinion, they were right. 

Not that it ever went by that name — oh, dear 
no ! It was always the brown parlour, or Mrs. 
Berrie's room. 

It was a large room, and somewhat low, and 
the brown wainscot and rows of small black- 
framed pictures gave it an old-fashioned look. 
There was a great mahogany press too, and high 

I 
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cupboards on either side of the fireplace, and 
an old oak settle that looked delightfully cosy of 
a winter's evening. 

And then the windows — one a wide, projecting 
bay, overlooking a small lawn, with a rustic 
arbour ; and on the other side a curiously shaped 
corner window, commanding a full view of the 
poultry-yard and the dairy. 

I remember the summer's evening when I 
first took possession of it, and how bright and 
inviting it looked. There were flowers on the 
round table, and beautiful blossoming plants in 
the corner window; a pet lamb belonging to 
the children was cropping the lawn ; a gaily 
painted cart full of dolls stood on the gravel 
path, a small terrier keeping watch over it, and 
barking defiantly at the lamb. 

" Do you like your new quarters, Berrie ? 
Do you think you can be happy here ? " Mrs. 
Mostyn asked these questions a little anxiously ; 
but when she saw my face I think she needed 
no answer, but she just took my hand in hers 
and pressed it kindly. Dear soul, she had always 
such loving Jways. 
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Well, I was never a talker, and it has ever 
been my opinion that our best and truest thoughts 
are those that never are spoken, for we all have 
our secret hoard of precious things; so it was 
only to myself that I whispered, *^ My lines have 
fallen to me in pleasant places," and then my 
eyes grew misty, and for a moment the pet lamb 
and toy cart and the frisking, barking terrier 
seemed blurred and indistinct. 

Well, all this happened long ago, before dear 
Mrs. Mostyn died, and before Miss Faith came 
to Wildcroft to take care of her brother and 
his motherless children. But perhaps it may 
be well to say a word here of the sorrowful 
circumstances that compelled me to break up 
my home and accept the situation of housekeeper 
and general factotum in the Mostyn family. 

I suppose there are few wealthy families who 
have not some poor relations or less fortunate 
offshoots belonging to them. 

Now it could not have been a welcome idea 
to Graham Mostyn that three miles away his 
cousin, Thomas Foster, was keeping a small 
tinman's shop in the little town of Lethbridge. 
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Wildcroft was in Wyngate Rise, which lies a 
mile or so above Wyngate, a charming village 
with small goose-greens, and deep lanes, and 
open spaces of broken common land, golden with 
gorse ; the broad, silvery river was hidden from 
^ew, only when the trees were bare one could 
catch the steel-blue gleam far below from a 
corner of the terrace. 

As the crow flies Lethbridge is only three 
miles away, though it is a good seven by the 
road ; but as far as our kinsman Graham 
Mostyn was concerned, we might have been in 
Grahamstown or Tasmania. Not that I ever 
blamed him ; and after all he was only cousin 
once removed to mother, though she made the 
most of it when our neighbours came to tea, 
and my Cousin Graham Mostyn of Wildcroft 
gave a flavour to the teacakes. *' A pretty sort 
of cousin, Mary Ann," father would say some- 
times, " and he has never darkened our doorway. 
Tin ain't in the squire's line. He and his lady 
drove past yesterday, and they were both looking 
another way. I was taking down a saucepan 
from the window and saw them plainly." 
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Mother coloured up at that — she never liked 
father's blunt speeches. Well, we all have our 
pet vanities, and I could not find it in my heart 
to be hard on mother, for she had been well 
educated and held* her head rather high in 
Lethbridge, and she never rested until she 
persuaded father to send me to a good school, 
for, dear heart, she had made up her mind that 
I was to be a governess. I was her only child, 
and she was ambitious for me ; but she died 
before my education was finished, and I was 
obliged to come home and take care of father. 

Well, there is no need to dwell on those 
years. After mother's death the business seemed 
to dwindle ; father's health broke, and anxiety 
and worry of mind dragged him down. There 
were bad debts, our regular customers fell off; 
then father took a chill and could not shake it 
off, and before long I was alone. 

Can I ever forget those first dreary days, 
the loneliness of the silent house, the shuttered 
windows of the shop, the only sound the heavy 
clogs of our old Ann pattering about the yard 
as she fastened up the clothes-lines ? 
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The day after the funeral, as I was putting 
away father's clothes, and shedding tears over 
them, old Ann came up in her pottering way 
to tell me that Squire Mostyn was wanting to 
see me, and that she had put him into the best 
sitting-room. 

Well, I was a good bit taken aback when Ann 
said this, and I will not deny that I was nervous 
enough when I entered the room, for a kins- 
man who is also a stranger is rather a formidable 
visitor. He was a tall, fine-looking man, with 
a clever, clearly cut face ; he looked me all over 
in a quick, searching way as though he were 
taking stock of me, then his expression softened. 

" Miss Foster," he said kindly, " I believe 
we are distantly related. I did not like to 
hear that a kinswoman should be alone in the 
world and in sore trouble without some offer of 
service on my part. Will you let me know 
exactly how matters stand with you.^" And 
then he sat down, and after a moment's hesita- 
tion I took the seat near him. There had 
been a kind formality in his hesitating speech, 
but as we talked he unbent more and more. 
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I had little to tell him. The business had 
dwindled during father's long illness, and was 
absolutely nil. The sale of the stock and 
furniture would only cover outstanding debts ; 
it would be necessary for me to look for some 
situation at once as nursery governess or com- 
panion, or even useful maid. 

"Wait a moment," he interrupted me at this 
point ; " my wife shall come and see you — she 
is wanting some help with the children. I will 
talk it over with her, and see you again." And 
then he shook hands with me very cordially 
and left me a bit comforted. Oh, if only mother 
could know that actually her cousin, Graham 
Mostyn, of Wildcroft, had really darkened our 
doorway at last ! Mr. Mostyn was evidently 
a man of his word, for the next day his wife 
called. She was a lovely woman, with gentle, 
engaging manners, and before many minutes I 
lost my heart to her. 

"I have heard all about you," she said, in 
such a friendly voice, " and my husband says 
you are far too young and pretty to be thrown 
on the world." Dear me, how I flushed up 
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when she said that ; but some one else had thought 
me pretty and had told me so — and after all 
good looks are not to be despised. "Don't 
you think we could mutually help each other ? " 
she went on. " Nurse is a good woman, but 
she is terribly ignorant and narrow-minded, and 
I cannot leave the children entirely with her. 
Then I am not strong, and I want some one 
to assist me with the housekeeping. Cook is 
a treasure, but she is rather hot-tempered and 
crotchety. Now, though you are young, you look 
so quiet and reliable." I bit my lip when Mrs. 
Mostyn said this to keep myself from crying, 
for too well did I know how sorrow of heart 
and bitter disappointment make even a young 
face look grave and sober. But I have no wish 
to tell my own story ; most women have 
their secret trouble, and now and then some 
trusting, innocent girl goes singing down the 
primrose path to find herself landed in a thorny 
labyrinth that leads to No Man's Land. That 
is my little parable ; I will not offer to explain 
it. Mrs. Mostyn was the only one who ever 
understood it properly, and she actually shed 
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tears over it. " Poor dear Berrie," she said, 
"you have been sorely tried. There, we 
will not talk any more ; we will dig a deep, 
deep grave and bury it." And though I was 
willing enough to do this, how could I help it 
if, now and then, some pallid ghost would some- 
times creep across my path ? Can we dig any 
grave really deep enough to bury a woman's 
dead love ? 

It was certain that Mrs. Mostyn had taken 
a fancy to me. She was a warm-hearted, 
impulsive woman, but she was not without 
shrewdness, and she very seldom failed in 
reading character. 

" I knew you would be a comfort to me, 
Berrie," she said to me a few days before she 
died. ** I knew it that very first day when I 
came to Lethbridge." And then a wistful sad- 
ness came into her dear eyes. *'I shall leave 
the children more happily now I know that 
you will be here to help Faith." 

Looking back on those days, I could smile to 
think of the curious nondescript position that 
awaited me at Wildcroft, a sort of combination 
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of nursery governess, mother s help, and con- 
fidential housekeeper — not a very easy position 
for an untrained young woman of three-and- 
twenty ; but with a little tact and a good deal 
of perseverance, it worked well. 

The brown parlour was given for my especial 
use, and it was there that I taught the children 
their simple lessons, except in summer time, 
when we adjourned to the arbour. 

I soon took a great pride in my linen-press 
and store cupboards, and before two years were 
over I had qualified myself for a still-room 
maid. Mrs. Jones, the hot-tempered and buxom 
cook, soon left all the delicate sponge cakes 
and rusks to me, and at marmalade and jam- 
making seasons I was her right hand ; but it 
was not until Miss Faith came to Wildcroft 
that I became an accredited housekeeper and 
custodian of the keys, and that the servants 
called me Mrs. Berrie and brought me all their 
grievances. 

I was by nature a good listener, and it was 
just play to me to smooth out and disentangle 
other people's twisted skeins. I could not go 
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out into the garden, to see if the gooseberries 
were ripening or the currants fit for picking, 
but Jem the gardener's boy would come sidling 
up with some story or other against Gregson ; 
and I dared not venture into one of the green- 
houses for fear Gregson should bear down on 
me with complaints of Jem. Then there was 
Mrs. Jones — she loved nothing better than to 
bring my supper in herself, and watch me eat 
it while she grumbled unceasingly against the 
housemaids, or Roberts, or the footman George. 

" It does so relieve me to talk to you, Mrs. 
Berrie," she would say, "and to get rid of 
one's grumbles ; it is like shaking the dust off 
one's clothes after a walk down Sandy Lane, 
and gets rid of the grit." But though I knew 
well what the worthy woman meant, I could 
never understand how silence or an occasional 
interjection could infuse comfort. 

Now, with Miss Faith it was different. I was 
so sorry for her and yet she provoked me, too ; 
she was so obviously the wrong person in the 
wrong place, and she was quite aware of the fact. 
"I am too thin-skinned, Berrie," she would say 
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sometimes. ** I feel little pricks and annoyances 
more than other people do. If I could only 
harden myself, and not mind the young people 
laughing at me and calling me old-fashioned ; but 
I care so horribly. I feel like that hen " — pointing 
to the ruffled plumage of a perturbed fowl, one 
that had been accidentally shut out of the hen- 
roost — ^^ when some of those up-to-date girls, 
Hope's friends, have been talking to me. Why, 
I heard Maud Bennet whisper to her sister this 
very afternoon 'that some one must have come 
out of the Ark,' and of course she meant me ; 
but Hope only laughed, and seemed to think it 
good fun. Somehow," continued the poor lady 
in a plaintive voice, " the girls of the present day 
do not seem to speak the same language as the 
girls I remember when I was young." And then 
Miss Faith sighed again, in the old, helpless 
manner that always made me long to shake her, 
morally. For after all there was something puerile 
in Miss Faith's complaint. Every period has its 
own fashions ; and if the modern girl has her 
faults, she has her virtues, too. But you could 
never get Miss Faith to own this. 



CHAPTER II 

MISS FAITH HAS A GRIEVANCE 

** Do not drudge like a galley slave, nor do business in such 
a laborious manner as if you had a mind to be pitied or 
wondered at."— Marcus Aurelius. 

I WAS sitting in my favourite work-place, the 
cushioned recess in the bay window, one lovely 
May afternoon, darning an old tablecloth that I 
was loath to condemn, for it was the rose-and- 
thistle pattern, and of the finest double damask, 
when I saw Miss Faith crossing the lawn from 
the side door that opened on Sandy Lane. She 
was walking slowly as though she were tired, and 
wore what she called her district dress — a grey 
gown and cape and a little close bonnet. 

This was one of Miss Faith's fads ; it belonged 
to that code of minor morals which she had drawn 
up so carefully for herself. Sometimes Hope, 
who had strong opinions of her own on every 

13 
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subject, would argue the point with girlish 
dogmatism. 

" I think you are wrong, Aunt Faith," she 
would say — and I must own that I agreed with 
her. " If you were slumming in town, as they 
call it, a special dress for the purpose would 
certainly be proper and sensible ; but this cottage 
visiting in a mere village is altogether different. 
Why, even Daisy thinks it quite absurd." Daisy 
was Mrs. Marland, the vicar's wife." " She says 
poor people are as fond of pretty things as we 
are — and I am sure she is right, for Nannie 
Sanderson always looks pleased and dusts a chair 

so carefully when I have on a new frock " 

And here Hope stopped to take breath, but she 
might as well have held her tongue. Miss Faith's 
mild obstinacy on some points would have tried 
Job's patience, and it was better to leave her alone. 

But if she could have heard a few of the 
remarks in the cottages ! 

"I am fairly sick of Miss Mostyn's old grey 
dress," Nannie said one day, for, poor old body, 
she was rather free with her tongue, " and the 
front breadth is faded, too. I was never for smart 
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dress, but quality is quality, and a lady has no 
need to cling to her old clothes ; but there, she 
is an old maid, and I suppose that has taken 
down her vanity a bit." But Nannie was wrong ; 
Miss Faith was not without her pet vanities, and 
on all social occasions she dressed well, and even 
handsomely. 

In her youth Miss Faith had been pretty, but 
she had not worn well ; her features were good, 
but she had a faded look ; her eyes had lost 
their brightness, and though there was a certain 
gentle grace in her manners, and she had the 
unmistakable air of a cultured gentlewoman, most 
people thought her prim and old-maidish. 

Her nature was not a happy one. All her 
life she had been morbidly aware of her own 
limitations and shortcomings, and had shrunk 
painfully from responsibility. I shall never forget 
the day she came to Wildcroft. " It is my duty 
to take care of my brother, Berrie," she said 
to me with sad earnestness, " and to mother those 
poor children ; and I pray earnestly that I may 
be a comfort to them ; but the sense of responsi- 
bility almost paralyses me. I shall make mistakes, 
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and break my heart over them, and I shall be 
an old woman before I am forty." And though 
I pretended to scofF at this, and tried to cheer 
her up, I was soon obliged to own she was right. 
I am tired of that old hackneyed comparison 
to a hen and ducklings, but if ever the wrong 
woman was in the wrong place it was poor Miss 
Faith. And though I helped her as well as I 
could, there was certainly a plentiful crop of 
mistakes before the first year was out. 

It is my opinion that only an angel out of 
heaven could have comforted Mr. Mostyn, for 
he was just bound up in his poor wife. And 
it was soon evident to us all that Miss Faith 
tried him sorely with her want of tact and her 
fussiness. She could not be induced to leave 
him alone ; and then when he got irritable and 
answered her sharply she cried her eyes out. 

" I have only one brother," she would say 
piteously, *' but he has ceased to love me, and 
yet I did so want to be a comfort to him." 

And then as regards the children, how was 
a woman, however loving and conscientious she 
might be, to mother those high-spirited little 
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creatures when she did not understand their ways 
or speak their language ? Oh ! there were pitiful 
mistakes made there — not that I wish to blame 
her — for after all we can only act up to our 
own nature. And it was hardly Miss Faith's 
fault that her nature was so limited. If she could 
only have given herself and other people plenty 
of scope — if she had not entrenched herself behind 
that bristling hedge of little duties and minor 
morals and small, unnecessary fads ! Gordon, 
who was a bit of a wag, once drew up a paper 
and made his little brother Owen sign it. I 
believe Mr. Mostyn has it to this day. 

"The whole duty of Boy, according to 
Aunt Faith : 

"Never slam the door, or scrape the floor 
with your chair. Solitary confinement can alone 
expiate th^e awful crimes. 

" Do not climb the banisters, or pursue your 
little sisters with whoops and shrieks befitting 
Red Indians on the war-path. Penalty for this 
sin, no second helping of pudding, especially 
treacle-pudding, that ambrosia of the gods. 
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*' Always brush your hair and wash your hands 
before dinner ; any omission of these gentlemanly 
duties will entail an hour deducted from play- 
time. 

" Do not answer with your mouth full, or say 
* bother ' when reproved. Such impertinences 
will be punished by a spelling or parsing lesson. 

" This is the whole duty of Boy, which, if 
kept — and I wish you may get it — ^will transform 
Boy into a budding saint, ripe for canonisation." 
The latter word spelled with four n's. 

I remember how delighted Mr. Mostyn was 
with this little effusion ; he actually showed it 
to the vicar, and they roared over it like two 
schoolboys. But Miss Faith was affronted with 
both of them, and went up to her own room 
and shed tears in private. " For if Graham 
chooses to turn me into a laughing-stock," she 
complained to me, "and to encourage Gordon 
in his impertinence, how am I ever to have 
authority over the boys ? " 

" How about saying your prayers, laddie, and 
speaking the truth, and not picking and steal- 
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ing ? " asked Mr. Marknd, with a twinkle in 
his eyes, ** Your whole duty of Boy is a little 
limited— eh?" 

" Oh, those small things don't count, sir," 
returned Gordon, with fine irony ; and he stuck 
his hands deeply in his pockets. "I suppose 
Aimt Faith thinks that sort comes naturally to 
a chap " — and here Gordon grinned from ear to 
ear. " We repeat the Catechism on Sunday — 
don't we, Owen ? — and we only pick the currants 
and gooseberries when they are ripe. And we 
have not been near the strawberry beds, father, 
since you told us not to. And Owen has not 
touched the dessert once." 

" Good boy ! " And here the vicar, who was 
young enough to remember his own boyish mis- 
demeanours in that line, patted the lad kindly 
on the shoulder, and invited them to tea at the 
vicarage. **And you may have three helpings 
of plum cake, and slam the doors as much as 
you like," he continued ; " only if you wake 
baby I shall just box your ears " — and then he 
made a face at Owen, who was standing between 
his father's knees. 
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And it was no wonder that the children loved 
to go to the vicarage, for both the vicar and 
his wife were young people and could enjoy 
a game of rounders or cricket. And they gave 
the boys plenty of scope — which they wanted ; 
indeed, it was by Mr. Marland's advice that 
Gordon was sent to school, and so any serious 
fracas was avoided. 

Miss Faith did not come in for some time that 
afternoon. She was pottering among the flower- 
beds — ^gardening was her favourite occupation, 
and she certainly understood plant nature better 
than boy nature, — ^she said it disappointed her 
less, and that she could see the result of her 
work, and maybe she was right. It was always 
a pleasure to see Miss Faith among her floral 
favourites — she looked younger and happier. I 
watched her now as she picked up a broken 
jonquil that lay in her path — of course Gordon's 
fox-terrier Rascal had been the sinner ; she looked 
at it so pitifully, as though she grieved over the 
beautiful, trodden-down thing. She had a curious 
idea that plants had feelings and could suffer ; 
but I never could bring myself to believe it. For 
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how could one ever enjoy gathering flowers and 
making them into posies if one were to imagine 
that the parent plant was wounded or lonely ? 
It was just one of Miss Path's pretty, sentimental 
notions ; but I have heard her maintain her point 
with great tenacity. 

She came in presently and sat down beside me. 

I could see then how flushed and tired she 
looked. 

**How warm it is for May," she said, laying 
aside her cape ; *' but you always look so cool 
and comfortable. I think, after all, Berrie, that I 
should like to change places with you. Darning 
old tablecloths and thinking one's own thoughts 
would be ever so much nicer than visiting the 
old grannies of Wyngate Rise." 

** That depends on one's thoughts. Miss Faith ; 
it is easy to have busy fingers and a heavy heart," 
— for I never held with these compldning speeches, 
and change of place never helped man, woman, 
or child yet if a doubting, despondent heart went 
with them. 

" To judge by appearances, your thoughts were 
tolerably cheerful," returned Miss Faith, for she 
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never liked to be contradicted, and I have known 
her argue some trifling point for ten minutes at 
a stretch, until I have given in from sheer fatigue. 
" Why, I even heard you singing to yourself as 
I came up the garden path." Then her manner 
changed and there was a shade of anxiety in her 
voice. **Do you know where Hope has gone 
this afternoon ? I met Roberts in the lane, and 
he said she had just passed him." 

** She has gone to the vicarage, Miss Faith — 
she came in to tell me so — and very likely she 

will have tea there ; she took " But Miss 

Faith did not let me finish my sentence — she 
seemed very much put out. 

" Hope gone to the vicarage without me ! 
Why, Miss Ash ton has just arrived, and I 
arranged with Hope that we would call there 
to-morrow. Miss Ashton will expect us, and 
we owe her this civility ; it was an engagement, 
a distinct understanding, and now Hope has 
thrown me over." 

**Oh no. Miss Faith," I returned, as soon 
as I could edge in a word ; " Hope has not 
forgotten about to-morrow ; she means to call 
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with you, but she wanted to speak to Mrs. 
Marknd about her work." 

" I shall just run across and have my chat 
with Daisy this afternoon," were Hope's words 
to me. " I don't care a jot whether Miss 
Ashton is there or not ; to-morrow Aunt Faith 
and I will put on our best bibs and tuckers, 
and arm ourselves with our card-cases, and we 
will air all our fine manners." But I was not 
going to repeat a naughty girl's speeches, for 
Miss Faith's sense of humour was very small. 

" It is perfectly absurd ! " returned Miss Faith 
in an annoyed voice, " and with all my knowledge 
of Hope's harum-scarum ways, I could not have 
believed in such utter want of consideration ; if 
she thinks I will take her with me to-morrow, 
she is certainly mistaken. If Nina is a good 
girl, I shall give her the treat." 

I began to feel hot — things were decidedly 
contrary this May afternoon. 

"She has gone with Hope," I returned 
hurriedly. " Do look at this thin place. Miss 
Faith ; do you think it will bear darning ? " 
But she put the cloth aside with an irritated air. 
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" Do as you think best, but I am too disturbed 
to attend to trifles. This is rank rebellion and 
insubordination, Berrie." When Miss Faith was 
really put out she generally used the longest 
words she could find, and rolled them out with 
unction. "Are you aware that Nina is in 
disgrace to-day.? She was late for luncheon, 
and rushed in from the garden with her frock 
covered with sand and with dirty hands, and 
when I reproved her she was grossly impertinent ; 
then she did her French parsing as badly as 
possible, so I gave her a French fable to 
translate, and told her to remain in the school- 
room — and now you tell me that Hope has 
set my authority at defiance, and taken the child 
with her to the vicarage ! " 

Miss Faith was not softening matters certainly, 
but I was not going to let her run on in that 
fashion, for she had a knack of rolling up a 
grievance as boys roll a snowball, until it be- 
comes quite formidable and too unwieldy to 
lift ; and after all one should look at two sides 
of a question. 

So I explained to Miss Faith that Nina had 
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dont her task perfectly, and that her sister 
had corrected it, and then, as the child looked 
pale and tired, Hope thought a good run 
would benefit her. 

"She asked me to tell you this. Miss Faith," 
I finished, " and I am quite sure that she did 
it for the best, and had no thought of setting 
your authority at defiance." My tone was a 
little indignant, but I might as well have spoken 
to a rock or a mule. Miss Faith simply turned 
a deaf ear to me. 

" Of course you take Hope's part, Berrie — 
you always do ; in the present day the elder 
people are expected to apologise to the young 
ones" — with withering sarcasm uttered in a 
tremulous voice. ** It is all of a piece. My 
wishes are disregarded, my authority set at 
nought. How am I to manage these head- 
strong young people ? " — and there was real 
despair in her tone. ** I must speak to Graham ; 
he must judge between us ; there cannot be 
two mistresses in one house. * Is it to be Hope 
or I ? ' — that is what I shall ask him." 

" You will do nothing of the kind," I said 
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sharply, for I was at the end of my tether, 
and she was as unreasonable and aggravating 
as possible. ** You are just tired out, and you 
are going to lie down, and I will make you a 
nice cup of tea. There is nothing like taking 
a nap over a worry. Miss Faith ; a good sleep 
just irons out one's creases" — for I had a com- 
fortable, old-fashioned belief in what mother 
used to call forty winks and a cup of tea, and 
I have never known my prescription fail. For 
once, however, I had reckoned without my 
host. " Even a worm will turn," as Gordon 
used to say, and Miss Faith's outraged sensi- 
bilities refused to be soothed. 

** My brother must judge between us," were 
the only words she vouchsafed. When I took 
her up the tea-tray, she did not even thank 
me with her usual gentle courtesy as I placed 
it on the little table beside her. 



CHAPTER III 

HOPE TURNS RESTIVE 

" Much talking leads to exhaustion ; therefore he who is 
wise knows when to stop." — Lao-Tze. 

I HAD to do an errand in the village that 
evening. We were short of eggs, and I knew 
they would let me have some at Maple Farm, 
so directly after tea I started. 

It was a lovely evening. The soft spring 
air had a promise of summer in it ; the clear 
golden light and the fresh young tints and tender 
green of the leaves gave a new beauty to the 
familiar landscape ; it was as though the world 
had been re-created and was jubilant with youth. 
There was a sense of newness, of life in the 
air ; lambs were bleating from the meadow ; 
a young foal, with its mother, was looking over 
the gate of the five-acre field ; broods of yellow 
ducklings were waddling across the road ; and 
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little fluffy brown chicks were pecking in Nannie 
Sanderson's dust-heap, watched over by a long- 
legged Dorking hen. 

When I reached the little goose-green outside 
the vicarage gate I stood still to enjoy a familiar 
sight — a flock of snow-white geese straddling 
across the grass, with the old gander, Captain 
Cook, at their head, en route for their night 
quarters in the vicarage yard. It always amused 
me to watch them — the awkward wobbling 
movements, the long, outstretched necks and 
yellow bills, the sibilant hisses, the fussy, strag- 
gling column with their solemn old leader, and 
the lame goose that always brought up the rear. 
The ducks were still dabbling in the pond, like 
naughty children not ready for bedtime. 

Just as the last tail whisked into the yard I 
heard Rascals familiar bark, and the next 
moment Nina came dancing out of the gate. 

She was a restless, active little creature, but 
though she was over twelve she hardly looked 
her age. She had a pretty baby face and grace- 
ful, little, kittenish ways, but she was high- 
spirited and full of mischief. No one ever saw 
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Nina quiet, unless she was asleep or in church, 
and as to keeping step or walking steadily, Miss 
Faith had long ago given it up as a bad job. 
Nina would dance along as though she were 
strung on wires, or she and Rascal would run 
races. And it was pretty to watch them, as 
1 have done many a time, the little fox-terrier's 
body quivering with eager excitement and Nina 
with her long legs, and her brown hair stream- 
ing behind her. "Rascal always wins," she 
would say breathlessly, when she ran back to 
me. "Dogs have much the best of it, for they 
have no tiresome clothes to weigh them down." 

When Nina caught sight of me she gave a 
delighted screech. " Here's dear old Berrie ! " 
she exclaimed, *'and she is going across to Maple 
Farm for eggs, for she has got her basket." 
And then she hooked her little arm in mine 
in a most confiding way, and whispered in my 
ear an entreaty to take her round to Macpherson 
the grocer's and buy her some chocolate creams. 

" Do, Berrie, there's a dear old duck ! " she 
went on in a coaxing voice. For frank greedi- 
ness and love of sweet things she beat the boys 
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hollow, and she was never happier than when 
she was munching and scrunching some indigesti- 
ble sweetmeat or candy between her little white 
teeth, and as for chocolate creams — well, the 
less said about those the better ! 

Well, it was not unlikely that she would have 
have got her way, for we all spoilt her dread- 
fully amongst us — every one but Miss Faith, 1 
mean, but at that moment Hope called out 
to her pretty sharply to know where she was 
going. 

*'Come back at once, Nina," she said, so 
decidedly that the child was obliged to obey ; 
*^Aunt Faith will be wondering why we are 
out so long. It is late enough now, and your 
supper will be waiting." And then she gave 
me a little look which I understood perfectly ; 
but Miss Ashton was shakfiig hands with me at 
that moment, and I made believe that I was 
occupied with her. 

I know a great many people said that Hope 
was not really pretty, but I never could agree 
with them. Of course she had her defects. Her 
mouth was too large, and there was too great 
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width between her eyes ; but, after all, these 
were mere blemishes. 

Her colouring was beautiful. When she was 
pleased or excited, such a soft pink flush came 
to her cheeks, and her eyes were so bright and 
clear, and her hair just the colour of a ripe 
chestnut. Indeed, as far as youth, health, and 
intelligence could endow with beauty, I never 
saw a girl who could lay claim to greater attrac- 
tions ; but very likely, as Miss Faith often told 
me, I was prejudiced in her favour. 

" Hope is nice-looking," she would say, " but 
she is no beauty, and never will be. Her mother 
was lovely ! Hope's figure is good and she has 
plenty of expression, but in a few years she will 
be only just passable ; and if she does not marry 

young " Miss Faith did not finish her 

sentence, but I understood what she meant — that 
when Hope lost her pretty colouring her chief 
beauty would be gone. Oh, how angry I felt at 
Miss Faith's criticism ! 

We all knew Miss Ashton, for she often came 
down to stay at Wyngate Vicarage. She and 
Mrs. Marland were sisters, but Miss Ashton 
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was some years the elder. She was a handsome 
woman ; I think her age was about seven- or 
eight-and-thirty. She was a little grave and 
stately in manner, with brown eyes that looked 
rather sad at times, as though they had not 
always seen the bright side of life. I used often 
to wonder why Miss Faith was so cool and distant 
with her, but somehow she and Miss Ashton 
never seemed to hit it off. Hope got on much 
better with her, and seemed really to like her 
and to be pleased when she heard she was coming 
to the vicarage. Sometimes I fancied that Miss 
Faith's despondent ways and dread of responsi- 
bilities, her tiresome scruples and fads, were 
repugnant to Miss Ashton's nature. Her sense 
of duty was equally strong, and no one could 
be much with her and not see that she was a 
good^ affectionate woman ; but she was resolute 
and clear-sighted, and vacillation or morbid 
introspection was impossible to her. 

" When you really see your duty clearly, it 
is well to do it as soon and as perfectly as you 
can," she would say to the girls of her Bible-class ; 
and she certainly acted up to her own precept. 
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But though Miss Faith was quite as conscientious^ 
and certainly tried to do her duty to the best 
of her ability, she never went straight across 
country, to use a sporting phrase, and she crossed 
her hedges a hundred times before she came to 
them from sheer nervousness and want of pluck. 
Indeed, in daily life she rather reminded me of 
the vicar's lame goose, which always lagged 
behind the rest, and then brought up the rear 
with a wobbling gait, and hissing and spluttering 
with perturbation at every passer-by. 

** Then I may expect to see you and Miss 
Mostyn to-morrow, Hope," observed Miss Ashton. 
She had a pleasant voice, a little deep in tone, 
but it was full of expression. 

" Oh yes ! Aunt Faith always calls on visitors 
the second day after their arrival." And Hope's 
eyes were full of girlish fun. " She is a regular 
Conservative. Her rules are like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. Have you a well-regulated 
mind. Miss Ashton? I am afraid Daisy hasn't, 
for she is frightfully casual." 

Then Miss Ashton laughed good-humouredly. 

" No, indeed ; she and Jack are well-matched 
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there. By the bye, Daisy said she was going out, 
so I must not keep her waiting. Good-bye ; 
please remember me kindly to Miss Mostyn and 
your father." She hesitated slightly as she said 
this, and then stooped and kissed Nina very 
kindly in spite of her stateliness and reserve ; she 
had a pleasant manner with children, and her own 
nephews and nieces were devoted to her. One 
has curious thoughts sometimes, and as I walked 
over the goose-green I amused myself by 
wondering how Miss Ashton would have acted 
in Miss Faith's place, and whether there would 
not have been fewer mistakes and less jarring if 
her strong white hands — she had very character- 
istic hands — had held the reins of government at 
Wildcroft. But there, I was always a dreamer, 
and one has foolish thoughts sometimes. 

I had soon accomplished my errand successfully, 
and on my way back I was weak enough to step 
into Macpherson's and buy some chocolate creams. 
But I had got it into my head that Nina would 
be in for a fine scolding, and would be probably 
crying her pretty eyes out. Miss Faith always 
called these scoldings lectures ; but one of them 
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She was standing before her glass fastening a spray of pink may 
in her white dress. 
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always sent Nina into one ot her sulky fits ; on 
these occasions I have known chocolate to have a 
singularly mollifying effect. 

Nina slept in a little room opening out of her 
sister's, but just as I was turning the handle Hope 
called to me. She was standing before her glass 
fastening a spray of pink may in her white dress. 
Hope always wore white of an evening, and she 
had a pretty girlish fashion of arranging a dainty 
little breast-knot. The pink may suited her 
exactly, and she looked like the incarnation of 
spring, only there was a cloud on her brow. 

" It is no use looking for Nina," she said ; 
" Aunt Faith is treating her to a lecture. Really, 
Berrie " — and here Hope's lip curled disdainfully 
— "it is too absurd the way she is going on. 
She has actually turned my visit to the vicarage 
into a regular grievance. She told me to my face 
that I had been most impertinent to contradict 
her orders and to take Nina out of the school- 
room. She is going to speak to father about it. 
It was as much as I could do to keep myself from 
laughing. But Nina was there, so I just walked 
out of the room. Really, Aunt Faith gets worse 
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and worse ; but of course father won't listen to 
her. Anyway, I shall give him a piece of my 
mind" — ^and there was a mutinous spark in 
Hope's eyes. I sighed, as well I might, for these 
little scenes were of frequent occurrence. But 
though in my heart I sided with Hope, for I 
knew her aunt tried her, yet I was sorry for 
Miss Faith too. 

" I would not say much to him if I were you, 
dearie," I returned. " Men are not like us, 
Hope ; they hate little altercations and misunder- 
standings. It will only worry Mr. Mostyn and 
put him out when he comes home tired." 

"Oh, that is all very well, Berrie," observed 
Hope impatiently. " But father never likes us to 
keep things from him. He says he is bound to 
help us in all our difficulties, because we have no 
mother. He knows what a worry Aunt Faith is 
to us. And as for taking her part against us, 
why, the idea is absurd ! " 

" I know all that, Hope. But, my dear, do 
just listen to me a moment. I know Miss Faith 
is terribly trying ; but we all must have some- 
thing to bear, and I do not believe she is well." 
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But Hope only shrugged her shoulders at this. 
She was a kind-hearted girl ; but young people 
are sometimes a little hard and intolerant, and it 
was plain that Hope did not believe me. 

** Oh, she is always full of cranks ! " she re- 
turned coldly. " I daresay she is not strong — she 
never was. But that is no excuse for being so 
cross and rubbing everybody up the wrong way." 
And seeing how the land lay, and that Hope was 
not to be conciliated, I thought it best to say no 
more. But I had my own opinion on Miss 
Faith's health. 

She was very nervous on the subject, and I 
never dared question her, but she seemed to me 
decidedly thinner and feebler this spring. Very 
little tired her, and her fretfulness and irritability 
had increased. She had lost appetite and tone, 
but it always annoyed her if one noticed this. 

That very morning Mr. Mostyn had told her 
that she had made a poor breakfast, and that 
she looked a little peaky, and she had answered 
him quite sharply, for I heard her myself. 

" Nonsense, Graham ! How is one to eat 
on such a warm morning? A cup of tea and 
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a slice of toast is an excellent breakfast, and, as 
for peakiness, you know how I dislike these 
personal remarks." I saw Mr. Mostyn and Hope 
exchange a glance when she said this, and then 
he took up his paper, and probably he would not 
address her again during the meal. 

I had no doubt myself that a great deal ot 
Miss Faith's irritability was due to physical 
causes, and that she strove against it with all 
her might and main. 

"Why do people grow more wicked as they 
grow older ? " she once said to me. " I mean 
people who are really earnest and religious, 
and want to lead good lives." And I knew 
then, poor soul, that she was speaking of her- 
self, for with all her faults and infirmities she 
had the humility and simplicity of a little child. 

As I sat in my brown parlour that evening, 
busy over accounts, I could hear Hope singing 
as usual to her father. Randall, the upper 
housemaid, told me that Miss Faith had a 
headache and had gone to bed. I augured ill 
from this, as she invariably came to wish me 
good-night. 
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"Johnson says she had not eaten enough 
dinner to feed a sparrow," remarked Randall 
confidentially, "and that master seemed put out 
about something. Shall I take the new dusting- 
sheets, Mrs. Berrie ? Ann will have plenty of 
time to hem them." And as I nodded acquies- 
cence, Randall gathered them up and departed. 



CHAPTER IV 

A KNOTTY QUESTION AND A PEARL 
NECKLACE 

'* In the management of men, and in the service of heaven, 
there is no quality of greater value than moderation." — Lao-Tze, 

Mrs. Jones had had her usual little evening 

talk and had carried away my supper-tray, and I 

was just settling down for a comfortable hour's 

reading until it was time to go round the house 

with Johnson, when I heard a tap at the window, 

and there was Mr. Mostyn, in his old velveteen 

smoking-coat, with a lighted cigar in his hand. 

" I know you don't mind the smell of tobacco, 

Berrie," he said in his genial way. "And it 

is such a mild evening that I am having a prowl 

on the terrace. If you wrapped yourself up, 

should you be afraid of the open window for 

a few minutes ? I want to speak to you about 

something." 
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Of course I fetched mother's plaid shawl that 
I always had by me and established myself on 
the window-seat, while Mr. Mostyn leant against 
the trellis-work outside. Ever since the day 
that his wife had died in my arms there 
had been a strong link of sympathy between 
us, and in a hundred ways Mr. Mostyn 
showed his goodwill and appreciation of my 
services. 

The only time that we ever had a difference 
was when he wanted to raise my salary. He 
was terribly obstinate about it and inclined to 
take offence when I refused to accept this kind 
offer. But I had my pride as well as he, and 
I would not be overpaid for my services just 
because he was my kinsman and a wealthy man. 
*' You have shown me great kindness, Mr. 
Mostyn, ever since I have been in your house," 
I said to him, and I will not deny the tears 
were in my eyes, " and I have been deeply 
grateful for it. It was a happy day for me 
when I came to Wildcroft. I am perfectly 
content with my wages. You have always 
paid me handsomely, and I have put by a good 
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sum for my old age, and you must forgive me 
if I decline your bounty." 

** Bounty ! " he remonstrated. " Tut, nonsense, 
my good Berrie — the word is utterly misplaced 
and absurd ! Such services as yours cannot 
be repaid by money. You have been a comfort 
to us all." 

Now, was it not nice of Mr. Mostyn to say 
that f And then he turned a little red and cleared 
his throat as though he were nervous. 

** Besides, Berrie, blood is thicker than water, 
and I do not forget that we are connected. It 
is true that you occupy the position of my house- 
keeper, but I cannot forget that you were my 
dear, wife's faithful nurse, and the trusted friend 
of my children and myself." But though I 
cried with pride and joy to hear him say that, 
I would not yield my point. 

Mr. Mostyn was not far short of fifty, but 
he did not look his age. He was a handsome 
man with a commanding presence. And not 
even Gordon, who was in Ireland with his 
regiment, could hold himself better or look more 
erect and soldierly. 
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** Isn't the governor splendid ? " Gordon once 
said to me in his boyish way. ** Why, the dear 
old chap might be a field-marshal or general at 
least ; no one would take him for what he is — 
a plain city merchant — Owen and I will never 
hold a candle to him." And, indeed, it must 
be owned that Mr. Mostyn was a finer-looking 
man than either of his sons. Owen was red-haired 
and rather plain, but he had a pleasant expression ; 
and Gordon was by no means handsome, though 
he had a nice honest face, and looked every inch 
a soldier. 

I know people always thought that Mr. Mostyn 
would marry again. But he had been a widower 
for seven years now, and though he was pleasant 
and courteous to all ladies, I never heard that 
he paid especial attention to one. And if it had 
not been for Miss Faith's provoking ways — but 
I am wandering from my subject. 

**I am in a bit of a fix, Berrie," he began, 
when he had puffed at his cigar for a few minutes 
in silence. *'Hope and her aunt are at logger- 
heads again, and we have had a confoundedly 
uncomfortable evening. My sister seems to be 
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aggrieved with both the girls — she declares that 
they have set her at defiance — and now she appeals 
to me to know if Hope or she is to be mistress. 
Upon my word, Berrie, when she put the question 
point-blank to me, I did not know how to answer 
her. Of course, Hope is grown up now — she 
was eighteen last birthday. I suppose by rights 
that I ought to put her at the head of my table, 
but my sister would never bear it for a moment.** 

" Hope is young still, Mr. Mostyn," I re- 
marked. "She is only just out of the school- 
room ; there is no need to do anything in a 
hurry. If I may venture to give an opinion, 
I think it would be as well to tell Miss Faith 
that Hope is no longer under her control, and 
that she is only accountable to you for her actions. 
You see, Hope is high-spirited and likes to go 
her own way. All young people do, and Miss 
Faith frets and thwarts her in little things, 
just as though she were still a little girl in the 
schoolroom." 

" Oh, but that is absurd ! " he returned im- 
patiently. "I cannot have my daughter sub- 
jected to this sort of petty tyranny. I see 
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what you mean, Berrie, and of course you are 
right. I wish my poor dear sister had your 
clear sight and good sense." He sighed rather 
heavily as he said this, and I realised at that 
moment as I had never done before what a 
heavy trial Miss Faith had been to him all 
these years, and how little peace and comfort 
he had had in his home life, for men do so hate 
these constant little bickerings and complaints ; 
and yet how was I to help him ? 

" If only Faith had not let her house to the 
Deanes ! " I heard him mutter to himself, and 
I knew what his thoughts were. 

Miss Faith had a small house a little away 
from the village. It was called Nutlands. And 
when she came to live at Wildcroft she let 
it furnished to a widow and her daughter who 
wanted a quiet country residence. Mrs. Deane 
was in bad health, and kept a donkey-chair 
for her own use. Every one in Wyngate Rise 
knew the handsome white donkey Balaam ; he 
was far more intelligent than his kind, and was 
devoted to his mistress. I knew Mr. Mostyn 
was wishing in his heart that Miss Faith would 
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go back to Nutlands ; more than once he had 
dropped a hint to her, but she had always 
turned a deaf ear to this — indeed, the very idea 
made her shudder. "Wildcroft has spoiled me 
for Nutlands,'* she said to me one day when 
we were sitting together. " I could never bring 
myself to leave Graham and the girls. In the 
old days when Florence was alive I did not 
mind it so much ; I was over here most days 
or Flo and the children came over to me, and 
you remember I always dined with them on 
Sunday. But when one is growing old, Berrie, 
solitude is not always a blessing.*' I remember 
how my heart sanlc as she said that, for I 
knew well that of her own accord she would 
never go back to Nutlands. 

When I tried to make this clear to Mr. 
Mostyn, he only puffed at his cigar and said 
nothing. In spite of his good humour and 
pleasant disposition he was by no means patient 
or longsufFering. He would put up with a 
good deal for a time, and then when every one 
was praising him and saying how angelic he 
was, and how wonderfully he bore things, he 
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would all of a sudden put his foot down and 
no one dared say a word, he would be so 
masterful und arbitrary. 

" Well, well, don't bother your head about 
it* n^y good Berrie/' he said presently ; " we 
should be in worse difficulties if we had not 
you to smooth things a bit/' And then he 
wished me good-night very kindly, and went 
ofF to finish his evening prowl ; I could hear his 
footsteps long afterwards as he paced up and 
down the terrace. I listened to them uneasily 
as I strove to fix my attention on my book; 
that ten minutes' conversation had troubled me. 
Mr. Mostyn had not said much, but it was easy 
to see from his manner that he was gready per- 
turbed ; he had come to his poor kinswoman for 
comfort, and I am afraid I had disappointed him. 

The next day Miss Faith went alone to the 
vicarage. Hope was offended and flatly refused 
to accompany her — her father intended to call 
on Saturday, she said, and he would like her to 
go with him, and Miss Faith did not venture to 
say more. 

They made it up presently, and a few days 
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later Mr. and Mrs. Marland and Miss Ashton 
dined at Wildcroft. 

Just before they arrived I had gone into the 
drawing-room to replace a glass globe that Ann 
had broken, when Miss Faith and Hope came 
into the room together. They both looked very 
bright and animated. 

" Look what Aunt Faith has given me, Berrie! " 
exclaimed Hope, running up to me in an eager, 
girlish fashion, and pointing to her neck — and 
there sure enough was Miss Faith's pearl necklace 
with its tiny diamond clasp,^and very pretty it 
looked against the child's soft, white throat. 

** Isn't it dear of her ? " she continued, and 
Hope's eyes quite sparkled with pleasure, for, 
like most girls, she was fond of pretty things, 
and took an innocent pride in her own appearance. 
She had more than once complained that her 
father would not let her have any of her mother's 
beautiful jewellery. " He says," with a pout, 
" he is keeping them for me when I am older, and 
that young girls ought not to wear such things ; 
but I should like some of mother's rings." But 
in my private opinion I thought Mr. Mostyn was 
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right, for I do hate to see young creatures just 
out of the schookoom decking themselves with 
rings and bangles and finery ; but Miss Faith's 
pearl necklace was just to my taste. 

It was evident that Miss Faith was much 
gratified by her niece's pleasure and my own warm 
encomiums on her generosity. She was a liberal 
giver, and would have parted even with her trea- 
sured lace, on which she set such store, if she 
thought any one coveted it 

" Nonsense, Berrie ! " she said, but there was 
quite a pleased flush- on her face ; ** it was better 
for Hope to wear my pearls than to lock them 
up in my wardrobe." And then she looked at 
herself complacently, and certainly the grey silk 
dress and beautiful lace ruffles were wonderfully 
becoming. Miss Faith always looked well in 
evening dress ; rich materials and old lace suited 
her, and any excitement brought a soft colour 
to her faded cheek. "Aunt Faith really looks 
quite pretty to-night." But Hope's pretended 
whisper was loud enough to reach her aunt's 
ears. Miss Faith blushed like a girl when she 
heard it. Dear, dear, a woman's vanity dies hard! 

4 
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I generally took care to be in the hall when 
the vicarage folk came up to dinner, for Mrs. 
Marland always liked me to go upstairs with her, 
and have a chat while she took off her wraps ; 
she was a great favourite of mine, and she always 
paid me a great deal of attention, asking my 
opinion on household matters, and bespeaking 
my help for her mothers' tea or other parish 
entertainments. 

The sisters were very unlike each other. Mrs. 
Marland was a lively litde brunette ; she had 
been extremely pretty, but the care of six 
children had made her look worn and thin, but 
in her husband's eyes she was as pretty as ever. 
They were the happiest couple in the world, 
and brought up their children admirably, and 
indeed we all felt the vicar practised what he 
preached, for cert^nly he and his wife set us 
all an example of cheerfulness and ungrudging 
self-sacrifice ; they gave willingly of their time 
and substance, and would go out of their way 
to help any one in trouble. 

We had our customary chat in the blue bed- 
room, which was always kept ready for guests. 
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and Miss Ashton listened to us or put in a 
word now and then. 

She looked handsomer than ever that night, 
I thought ; the heliotrope silk just suited her, 
and the coils of brown hair had not a grey 
thread in them, but she was quieter than usual. 

" My sister has come to us for a long visit," 
observed Mrs. Marland in her cheery way ; 
'*she was very shabby last year, and only gave 

us three weeks; Now, Brenda, hold your 

tongue; you know Jack insists that you are to 
give us six or seven weeks at least." 

Miss Ashton smiled and shook her head, 
but she did not argue the matter. 

Miss Faith once told me that Miss Ashton 
had been a complete slave to her family, and 
that her devotion to her father after her step- 
mother*s death, and the charge of a young 
family of boys and girls, had prevented her 
from marrying. 

" I believe she has had several good ofFers," 
she went on, **for gentlemen always admired 
her, but she said it was impossible for her to 
leave her father; he was a great invalid for 
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some years, but he is dead now, and the boys 
are all abroad, and the two girls are married, 
but she still goes ^on living in the old home. 
She says no one else will take such good care 
of it for Ralph." And a few months later 
Miss Faith told me that Ralph Ashton was 
just engaged, and that in another year he 
hoped to be married and settle down at Combe 
Lea. 



CHAPTER V 

MUSIC AND MOONLIGHT 

*'But I know in the glad hereafter 
I shall hear the angelic throng, 
In the golden streets of heaven, 
Continue that grand, sweet song." 

Helen Marion Burnside. 

The little incident ot the pearl necklace had 
profoundly touched me. Miss Faith, in one 
of her unhappy moods, had once accused me 
of undue partiality in everything that concerned 
Hope. "You care more for her little finger, 
Berrie, than' you do for the rest of us put 
together," she said a little bitterly ; but, though 
I let this pass in silence, I am afraid there was 
an element of truth in Miss Faith's speech. 
Hope had been only a toddling mite of a child 
when I came to Wildcroft, for the boys came 
before her, but I remember that first day as 
she put her little hand in mine and held up 
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her face to be kissed, that my heart went out 
to her, and that " my girlie," as her mother 
always called her, had been my darling and 
pride ever since. She was always very good 
to me, but I am sure that she had no idea 
how much I loved her. Though her nature 
was aiFectionate, she was somewhat undemon- 
strative, and I know Miss Faith often complained 
to me that Hope was so cold and unresponsive ; 
but I always contradicted this. Hope was by 
no means cold, but any efFusiveness bored her. 
She would have opened her eyes in simple 
amazement if any one had told her how the 
sound of her girlish step about the house and 
the music of her ringing laugh seemed to rejoice 
my heart, how, in my humble way, I strove to 
do her service and to give her little pleasures, 
how I missed her when she was absent, and how 
sad and empty the house seemed to me. It 
would have been difficult to make her believe 
this, and yet it was the truth. 

I quite loved Miss Faith that night for giving 
the child pleasure. So many elderly people 
cling to their possessions and hoard them secretly. 
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instead of making some young creature happy 
with them. Miss Faith would never wear her 
pearls again. And then I went ofF into one 
of my odd reveries. I thought about the New 
Jerusalem and the foundations of precious stones 
and the gates of pearl, and I wondered if the 
blessed people who were to inhabit that city 
would wear sparkling jewels on their shining 
robes, and then I laughed at my own fancies, 
" for the fair white linen of the saints needed 
no adornment." It was enough that their 
robes were washed white from earthly defilement, 
and that their faces shone with reflected beauty 
and beamed with heavenly love. 

I roused from these thoughts as the sound 
of music reached me. Miss Ashton was playing. 
She was a fine musician, and few amateurs played 
better than she. Music was her passion, and 
no one could listen to her without emotion. 
There was so much expression, such deep 
sympathy and tenderness in her touch, the notes 
seemed to vibrate under her strong, lissom fingers 
with new and subtle meaning. Mrs. Marland 
told me once that her sister would have liked 
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to have taken up music as a profession. '* She 
would have been a great artiste. " Every one says 
so," she continued. '* But my father needed 
her, and so she gave up the idea. I know at 
one time she was sorely tempted, poor dear 
Brenda — that winter she spent at Rome. *I 
have had my fight with ApoUyon/ she wrote 
to me. ' He came to me as an angel of light, 
and made me the fairest promises ; and, do 
you know, his voice reminded me of Signor 
Luardi. It was so honey-sweet and so persuasive 
that I put my fingers in my ears, and said, 
*'Avaunt, Satanus ! " And I actually refused 
to go to another concert until I was in a more 
Christian state of mind/ You see, Berrie," for 
I was a little bewildered by this, " Signor 
Luardi had been making her a splendid oflfer, 
and my dear old Brenda dared not accept it. 
She is a martyr to duty," went on the little 
woman with a flush of sisterly pride, " and one 
day, bless her dear heart, she will be crowned, 
not with bay or laurel, but with a halo. Do you 
know, Berrie, I could not help crying over it 
when I read her letter, and my husband said, 
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in his kind way, that it was far grander to do 
one's duty than to be the finest musician in the 
world, and then — you won't laugh, will you, 
Berrie, for you know the vicar says droll things 
sometimes ? — * What is the good of making such 
a fuss, little woman ? Don't you suppose that 
she will have a good time presently with the 
angels? She will have music enough there/ 
And actually he went off to his study then and 
there and wrote that beautiful sermon of his on 
those words, ' And they sang a new song.' Don't 
you remember what a sensation it made, and 
how Miss Faith cried over it?" 

I thought of Mrs. Marland's talk as I opened 
my door and went out into the hall to listen. 
The moonlight was streaming through the great 
window on the tesselated pavement, and a marble 
statue of Diana, that Mr. Mostyn had brought 
from Rome, gleamed from the other end of 
the hall. I sat down on the \ oak settle and 
listened. I had no idea what she was playing, 
but it was slow and melancholy, with a refrain 
of exquisite sweetness, but it was wonderfully 
sad too. 
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It made me think of a grave I had once seen 
that had been dug for a young bride, and lined 
with mosses and wild woodland things, and I 
remembered how the poor husband, a mere boy 
in years, stood looking down into the green 
nest where his beloved was enshrined, until 
some one took him by the arm and led him away, 
and how every face was wet with tears, and one 
old woman patted him with her wrinkled hand 
and bade God bless him, and then lifted up 
her quavering voice and wept. 

Then the music changed and waxed louder, 
and there were pealing chords, like the sound 
of clarions and silver trumpets, as though a 
troop were marching to victory. The notes 
crashed until one's heart beat faster and faster 
with excitement : the beleaguered city was re- 
lieved, the enemy vanquished and put to the 
•rout. Hush ! what is that ? The music grows 
solemn, devotional. It is a " Te Deum laudamus," 
a hymn of praise to the God of battles. Then 
it died away, and I could hear Mr. Mostyn 
clapping his hands and saying " Bravo ! " Was 
it very foolish of me, but I clapped my hands 
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softly too, for in my whole life I had never heard 
grander music ? 

As soon as I was back in the brown parlour, 
Nina rushed in to bid me ** Good-night." She 
and my dear Hope never thought of going 
to bed without coming to me for a good-night 
kiss. 

Directly Nina appeared in the doorway, I 
knew what she meant to do. She would take 
a flying leap across the room and hurl herself 
upon me ; but I braced myself to meet the shock, 
and captured the little madcap and held her, 
in spite of her attempts to wriggle herself 
free. 

"What a tiresome old ogre you are, Berrikins ! " 
she said, with a favourite grimace. "Didn't I 
do the Flying Dutchman well ? If you had not 
been so solid I should have bowled you over. 
Why are you holding me so tight, you stupid 
old thing ? " And then she yawned and put 
down her head on my shoulder, and her long 
fair hair seemed to cover me with a shower of 
gold. We were all so absurdly proud of Nina's 
hair. It was always a treat to me to brush it. 
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" You arc very late, my girlie ; it is a quarter 
past nine." 

" Yes, I know ; but auntie was in a good 
humour, and I begged so hard to be allowed 
to sit up and hear Miss Ashton play. Wasn't 
it just lovely, Berrie ? Only I liked that thumpy 
march best. I thought of dear old Gordon, and 
I am sure dad was thinking of him too, for he 
had his hand over his eyes all the time. I do 
think Miss Ashton is the happiest person in 
the world to be able to play like that. I told 
Hope so, and she was such a silly, she actually 
repeated my words to Miss Ashton." 

" Well, Nina " But she was too busy 

that moment trying to blindfold me with a tress 
of her hair to answer. 

" There ! " she said triumphantly. " You 
look like — what's her name ? — ^the goddess of 
Justice. Your nose is quite classical, Berrie. It 
does not turn up like mine," But I freed myself 
from the busy little fingers. 

" I want to know what Miss Ashton said, 
Nina." 

•' Oh, she got rather red and sighed, and then 
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she gave a sad sort of smile. * It is a great 
privilege to be able to give my fiiends pleasure/ 
That was all she said. But when I wished her 
good-night, she kissed me ever so many times. 
She is a nice person," continued Nina critically. 
" I think the world is full of nice persons, but 
I am fonder of Mrs. Daisy." Naughty Nina 
always called her friend by this name. ** Perhaps 
I am more used to her. And Miss Ashton is 
so tall, somehow. One has to stand on tiptoe 
to reach her." 

I was amused at this childish criticism, but 
I understood what Nina meant. Miss Ashton's 
serene gravity and reserve made her a little 
formidable to young people. It was easier for 
them to chatter unrestrainedly with Mrs. 
Marland. 

" Well, be oflF with you, my girlie ! " I 
exclaimed; but she refused to go until I had 
provided her with a good slice of gingerbread, 
and then she ran oflF willingly enough. 

An hour later Hope came. She stood in the 
doorway in her white trock. As I looked up 
she was stretching her pretty round arms with 
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a gesture of weariness. Then she clasped her 
hands at the back of her head. It was a favourite 
attitude of hers, and it was full of unstudied 
grace. 

** Have they all gone, Hope, my dear ? " 
" Yes, and father is walking down to the gate 
with them. We have had such a delightful 
evening, Berrie. Even Aunt Faith says she 
has enjoyed it. Miss Ashton has been as nice 
as possible. What do you think ? " — in an 
animated voice. " Father was telling her what 
a grievous pity it was that I could not have 
good music lessons without going to town for 
them, and that he did not see how that could be 
managed unless he took rooms for us, and she 
s^d at once that she would be so pleased if she 
could be of any use to me, and that she did so 
love teaching. 

** You know, Miss Ashton has come for quite 
a long visit," continued Hope. ** Indeed, Daisy 
told me privately that she and Mr. Marland 
would like her to live with them altogether ; but 
they cannot induce her to leave Combe Lea, and 
yet she is so lonely there since Stacy married. 
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But from something Miss Ashton said to me the 
other day, I am sure she thinks it wiser not to 
live at the vicarage. 'Jack and Daisy are very 
dear and kind to wish it/ she said, * but I think 
married people are happier alone. It is better to 
pay them long visits.' Somehow I think she is 
right, Berrie." 

" So do I, dear. Mixed households seldom 
answer. There are so many grown-up opinions, 
you see, and it requires a deal of management and 
tact and good temper to round ofF the angles and 
keep daily life smooth. And so Miss Ashton has 
offered to help you with your music ? " 
Then Hope's eyes lost their sleepy look. 
" Yes, Berrie, and it will be just splendid for 
me, for Miss Ashton has studied under Luardi, 
and she plays as well as any professional herself. 
I am to go to her two afternoons in the week, 
and she will come up here and give me an hour 
on Fridays, and I have promised her that I will 
practise at least two hours a day. I never saw 
father so pleased about anything. That is why 
he has walked down to the gate. He says he has 
not thanked her properly." 
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** I hope Miss Faith was pleased, too." 
"Yes, I think so." But Hope hesitated a 
little. ** You know auntie's way, Berrie. She 
somehow damps things. Directly they were gone 
she said it was rather a pity to put ourselves 
under such an obligation to a stranger, especially 
as we could not repay it in any way, and that she 
thought three music lessons a week most un- 
necessary. In her opinion once a week would 
have been ample. And then she went on to say 
that it was rather a mistake for me to be running 
in and out of the vicarage in that way. Oh, 
I need not repeat all she said! I do so wish 
Aunt Faith would not always try to strip the 
gilt oflF the gingerbread ! Somehow, things 
never look so nice when she has been talking 
over them." 

** Never mind, dearie," I returned. " The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. That is a 
homely proverb, but it is true enough. Miss 
Ashton has a fine and generous heart, and only a 
mean spirit could have refused her kindness. And 
I am glad, that I am, Hope, my dear, that you 
and Mr. Mostyn met her half-way, and I expect 
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Miss Faith will soon come round to my way of 
thinking." And then Hope cheered up and 
kissed me quite gratefully, and told me I was a 
sensible, nice old thing, and that sent me to bed 
happy. 



CHAPTER VI 

A CONTROVERSY ABOUT THE WEST ROOM 

^He who would know his feOow-meii, 
If tisl learn to know himself, and then 
In his own home he e'er wiO find 
All that he need to know, mankind," 

Lao-Tze. 

The next few weeks passed pleasantly and 
smoothly. There were fewer misunderstand- 
ings and jars. It almost seemed as though 
Miss Faith were already reaping the reward of 
her generosity, and that the little pearl chain 
was drawing her and Hope closer together. I 
knew that in her heart Hope dearly loved her 
aunt, although her youthful independence revolted 
against the petty tyrannies and bye-laws with 
which Miss Faith hedged up daily life. " No 
thoroughfare" and "Trespassers will be prose- 
cuted " were all over the place, as Gordon used 
to say. 

66 
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**When I am a grown-up, I don't mean to 
be a fussy, worrying grown-up," Nina would 
remark. " I shall do as I like, and leave every- 
body else alone, and then I shall be a likeable 
person." Hope went singing about the house 
and garden then as blithely as the thrushes and 
blackbirds in the dewy mornings, and, as I went 
about my duties, I could hear her practising on 
the grand piano in the drawing-room. 

Twice a week she spent the afternoon at the 
vicarage, and after tea either Miss Ashton or 
Mrs. Marland would walk back with her. 

Miss Ashton's visits were always paid in the 
morning. She would give her music or harmony 
lessons, and then take her leave. More than 
once Miss F^th asked her to remain to luncheon, 
but she always made some excuse. I am sure 
Miss Ashton found it difficult to get on with 
her. Miss Faith's timid reserve chilled and 
baffled her, but Hope was ungrudging in her 
friend's praises. 

" One likes Miss Ashton better the more one 
knows her," she said to me once. She had just 
come in from the vicarage, and had sat down 
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on my window-seat for a few minutes' chat. 
Nina had that moment come to me with a 
torn frock, which I was busily mending. 
"Some people have so little in them. All their 
goods are in their shop windows, if you know 
what I mean. There is nothing behind. You 
have got to the end of them in no time. But 
Miss Ashton is a perfect mine." 

"Do you mean that she is deep, Hope, my 
dear?" 

" Oh yes, she is deep." And Hope wrinkled 
her brows as though she were trying to follow 
out some line of thought. " I have an idea that 
one could dig away at her for a long time without 
coming to the bottom. She is not a great talker 
like Daisy, but every now and then she says some 
clever, thoughtful little thing that takes hold 
of one. Somehow I don't know how to express 
it, Berrie. She seems bigger than most people, 
and I feel like a little girl beside her." 

Of course I understood what Hope meant — 
that Miss Ashton's strong personality dominated 
her. But before I could answer Nina broke 
into a rude laugh. 
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" What a ridiculous idea, Hope ! Fancy saying 
all that about a serious old maid like Miss 
Ashton ! Well, she is an old m^d " — as Hope 
looked quite shocked at this. " She has never 
had a husband. I like her, but I don't call 
her a bit grand. She is very tall and she is 
terribly grave, and one has to reach up to her, 
somehow. But to listen to Hope, one would 
think she is stufFed with diamonds. A mine, 
indeed ! " And Nina cocked her little chin pertly. 
1 was not surprised that Hope looked rather 
offended. It is not pleasant to have one's 
enthusiasm damped by a chit like Nina. 

" Talk about what you can understand, Nina," 
she said quite crossly. " I was talking to Berrie, 
not to a baby like you." And she refused to 
say another word until Nina had left the room, 
and then we resumed our talk. 

But we had not seen the last of the little 
monkey. When that child was in one of her 
aggravating moods, she was not "to hold or 
to bind," as mother used to say, and there were 
times when she loved nothing better than to 
tease her sister. 
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So we were still discussing Miss Ashton, and 
I had just agreed with Hope that she was a 
fine-hearted creature, and that Mrs. Marland 
was justly proud of such a sister when we heard 
Nina's voice under the window. She was sitting 
on a garden stool and gravely admonishing 
Rascal, who was standing on his hind legs 
before her, 

" When you grow up, Rascal," she was saying 
in a consequential voice, " you must be very 
deep. Grown-ups ought to be deep, like mines, 
and then you can dig at them and find all sorts 
of riches. Husbands don't matter one bit ; 
stupid, ordinary sort of people have husbands. 
I daresay Hope will have one some day, and 
perhaps he won't even be deep. It is only 
splendid sort of people like Miss Ashton — 

er " But naughty Nina never finished her 

homily, for Hope darted quickly round the 
corner and gave her a smart box on the ears, not 
in anger, for her eyes were sparkling with mirth, 
and, indeed, I was laughing myself. And then 
Rascal barked in high glee, and Nina began 
dancing like a mad thing, and singing at the 




But naughty Nina never finished her homily. 
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top of her voice, until Miss Faith came out on 
the terrace to ask if the child had taken leave 
of her senses ; and actually the little minx had 
the audacity to answer : 

" Oh dear no, auntie, it is not me, at all, 
at all. It is only Hope who has got out of 
her depth and is floundering about. She thinks 
she is in a mine, or on Tom Tiddler's ground 
picking up gold and silver." But naturally this 
nonsense only exasperated Miss Faith. 

" Come into the house at once, Nina," she 
said quite sharply. "I never saw such a child. 
You don't look fit to be seen. That frock 
only came home from the laundress yesterday, 
and it is as crumpled and dirty as possible." 

But Nina took this rebuke quite calmly ; she 
even hummed under her breath as she followed 
her aunt into the house. 

In the middle of June Owen came home. He 
was going to join a reading-party at the Lakes 
later on. 

Owen was a clever lad, and was likely to 
make his mark some day ; but there was no doubt 
that Gordon was Miss Faith's favourite, and 
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yet he teased her most unmercifully, and set all 
her cherished theories at naught. 

Owen teased her, too, but his jokes had rather 
a sharp edge to them, and could cut like a razor. 
He was less patient and tolerant than Gordon, 
who was really a sweet-natured fellow, and to 
Hope he would express himself with a plainness of 
speech that bordered on acrimony. 

"It is all very well for you girls," he would 
say ; ** you have got used to it ; but, I can tell 
you. Aunt Faith rubs a fellow up the wrong way. 
If I were to stay at home long I should get quite 
bristly. One thinks of the frog that wanted to 
be as big as the ox when one listens to Aunt 
Faith talking. She thinks she knows the world, 
good lack ! and that she must have her say about 
everything. Why, she argued with the governor 
last night, and didn't he set her down ! My 
word, I would not have cared to be in her shoes ! 
*My dear Faith, you know about as much of 
the question as Nina does, so your opinion 
does not count for much.' She grew quite red 
with vexation." 

" Owen, how can you ? " returned Hope 
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indignandy. "I declare you boys are quite 
brutal sometimes. I was sorry for poor Aunt 
Faith. Of course she is small and limited, but 
she really was interested in the subject, and father 
was so hard on her — he came down like a sledge- 
hammer on her poor little toes." 

" And serve her right, too," returned Owen 
severely. " What is the good of women jawing 
and holding forth on a subject they are not 
capable of understanding ? It stops conversation 
and makes the governor feel sick, I know it 
does, poor old chap." But though Hope shook 
her head, she privately agreed with her brother. 

Owen had asked permission to bring a friend 
with him (I think he found home a little dull 
now his brother had gone), and Mr. Mostyn 
willingly agreed to this. 

We had all heard a great deal about his chum, 
Douglas Campbell. He was four or five years 
older than Owen, and had distinguished himself 
jit Oxford. He had taken a good degree, and 
was now a Fellow and a college tutor. It was 
he who had organised the reading-party at 
Ullswater. 
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luxurious enough even for a college tutor, we 
looked upon the matter as settled ; but the 
very first day Owen arrived the west room 
controversy was revived. 

During the summer it was the family custom 
to have afternoon tea on the terrace. It was 
the coolest place at that hour, and as I sat at 
work in the bay window of the brown parlour I 
had a full view of the tea-table, and could hear 
most of the conversation. They were all aware 
of this fact,- but no one minded it in the least. 

" Why should we mind it, Berrie ? " Miss 
Faith was good enough to say one day. " You 
are one of us, and our interests are yours." 
And, indeed, Miss Faith was right. 

It was in this way that I found out that 
Owen was obstinately bent on having his own 
way. He had been talking about his friend all 
tea-time, and about a Greek play he was trans- 
lating, and how popular he was with his pupils, 
to all of which Mr. Mostyn and the ladies 
had listened with a good deal of interest, when 
he suddenly checked himself. 

"I suppose you have arranged for CampbeU 
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to have the west room, Aunt Faith?" he said 
blandly, as he handed his cup, and I could 
imagine the nervous tremor with which Miss 
Faith took it. 

" Well, no, Owen," she returned in a hesitating 
voice. Miss Faith always hesitated when she 
was flurried. " The bachelor's room has been 
nicely done up, and we thought — that is, Bcrrie 
and I thought " 

" Oh, Berrie ! " — in a scornful voice ; . " tell her 
to mind her own business, please. We don't 
want Berrie's interference. Aunt Faith." Then 
Miss Faith looked towards my window with 
great alarm. 

" My dear boy, Berrie can hear us. There 
is no need to bring her name in at all. I told 
her to prepare the bachelor's room for your 
friend. You know Mr. Whitehead slept there 
last Christmas, and he told your father that 
he had never slept on such a comfortable 
bed. And there are new blankets, and Hope 
has worked such a pretty bath-mat. Indeed, 
Mr. Whitehead said it made him wish that he 
was a bachelor again." 
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" Oh, Whitehead ! " — contemptuously — ** I 
daresay it suited him down to the ground. He 
was not likely to be over-particular. Oh, I 
know ! " as Miss Faith looked at him in un- 
feigned astonishment. " I am quite aware that 
Mr. Whitehead is a flourishing solicitor and is 
making his little pile, but all the same he is 

a nobody, while Campbell " And then Owen 

jumped up from the grass where he had been 
trailing his lazy length for the last hour and 
shook himself vigorously. 

"Don't worry about it, Aunt Faith," he 
continued artfully. " Father and I will talk 
it over and see what is to be done." And then 
Owen took his father's arm, for they were going 
down to the stables to see the brown mare 
who had gone lame, and they walked ofi^ happily 
together. 



CHAPTER VII 

A LETTER FROM MR- CAMPBELL 

"Men are born to be serviceable to one another; therefore 
either reform the world or bear with it"— Marcus Aureuus. 

Of course it was a foregone conclusion that Owen 
would have his way. 

Though by no means a weak man, Mr. Mostyn 
was like wax in his sons' hands ; he was intensely 
proud of them, and was at all times ready to 
sacrifice his own inclination and comfort to their 
pleasure. 

Most likely in his heart he shared our opinion 
and thought Owen a blarneying young rogue ; 
doubtless he laughed in his sleeve at the lad's 
foolish presumption and arrogant pretensions 
on his friend's account ; but none the less was 
he determined that the boy should have his 
way. 

Hope told me the result that night. Miss 
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Faith was too much upset to say a word to 
me. 

" The wind is due east again," remarked Hope, 
with a droll expression, " Aunt Faith went to 
bed without wishing Owen good-night, and it 
is his first night, too. She was terribly put out 
when father came back from the stables and 
told her that the west room was to be got ready 
for Mr. Campbell, and he would not listen to a 
word either. He said, in his curt way, that both 
rooms were empty, and that it did not matter 
which was used, we had no other guest coming 
at present, and that Owen wished it. It does 
seem rather absurd, does it not, Berrie ? " she 
continued ; ** for of course Mr. Campbell does not 
require a big room like that, and he would be 
, far cosier in the bachelor's room. I wish Owen 
had not been so ridiculous about it ; but, all the 
same, it is no good Aunt Faith getting up a 
grievance. She was like Grief upon a monument 
all dinner-time, and would only speak in mono- 
syllables, and there was Owen looking as chirpy 
as possible." 

Hope began to have a grievance, too, before 
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many days had passed. One afternoon she came 
to me looking quite upset. 

** I don't think Oxford has improved Owen," 
she said, taking off her garden hat and fanning 
herself with it, for it was a close, sultry day, and 
I had set windows and door open in the hope of 
getting a breeze. " He is getting terribly grand 
and stuck-up — bumptious I call it ! and as for that 
precious friend of his, nothing is good enough 
for him. He has got the Campbell fever on him ; 
it is Campbell does this, and Campbell likes that, 
from morning to night. I declare I am sick of 
his very name." I stuck my darning-needle in 
the heel of the sock I was mending, and looked 
up at Hope. The dear child was quite flushed 
with vexation. 

" You have not told him so, I hope, dearie ? " 
I asked a little anxiously, for Hope was so devoted 
to her brothers, and was always so good to them. 

" No," she returned ; " but I have been sorely 
tempted to give him a bit of my mind once or 
twice. It is so short-sighted of Owen, for of 
course we shall expect to see an Admirable 
Crichton at least, and then we shall be dis- 

6 
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appointed. I don't believe in paragons, or golden 
images, either, and I do not intend to be a votary 
or worshipper of Owen's Scotch divinity." And 
here Hope tip-tilted her pretty little nose in 
scornful fashion at the very idea, and looked 
very like Nina in one of her naughty moods. 

"Owen is very young, Hope, my dear. He 
will learn wisdom when he is older." But Hope 
declined to take this lenient view. 

" I did not mind it so much when Owen raved 
about his cleverness," she went on, " for of course 
we all know how Mr. Campbell has distinguished 
himself; and then he was stroke of his boat, 
and of course Owen was proud of that ; but 
when it comes to toadying him because his family 
is older than ours, and because his grandmother, 
old Lady Jean, was an earl's daughter, I feel 
so annoyed with Owen ! " And Hope drew up her 
neck with youthful haughtiness. " Lady Jean 
indeed ! and she is as poor as a church mouse, 
and lives in a poky little house with an old 
maid-servant, who is like a corporal of dragoons." 

" It is no fault of my Lady Jean, surely, if she 
is poor, Hope, my dear." 
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" Oh, no fault at all," returned Hope hastily ; 
" and I believe she is a very nice old body, and 
devoted to her grandson. I am only blaming 
Owen because he makes out that the Mostyns 
are not to be compared with the Campbells." Ah, 
ah, my pretty Hope, that was where the shoe 
pinched ! " * Our family is respectable,' those 
were his very words, Berrie, *and no one can 
say that I am not proud of the dear old pater, 
although he is only a merchant in Mincing Lane. 
All our people were city people. We have not 
had a soldier or a sailor amongst them until 
Gordon got his commission. It is no use your 
frowning, Hope. We belong to the middle class, 
though I hope we are gentlemen, too ; but I repeat 
it, Campbell is a cut above us. He has a pedigree 
that would make you open your eyes : two of 
his ancestors fought at Bannockburn, and another 
came to grief because he drank to the health of 
the king over the water — they were all for Prince 
Charlie, and so they lost houses and lands, and 
had to pick up a living like the birds of the 
field.' 

** * And, of course, Mr. Campbell is very proud 
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of his grand ancestry ? ' I asked, with pretended 
meekness. 

** * Well, he does not say so,' was Owen's 
reply ; * but you can see how he feels about it,' 
But I had no patience to hear more. Oh, Berrie, 
I do feel so cross ! I quite dislike the idea of 
Mr. Campbell. I could not help telling Miss 
Ashton so ; but she only laughed at me and said 
I should most likely change my opinion when I 
knew him ; and that reminds me, I have another 
hour's practising before dinner." And then she 
tripped away to vent her feelings in scales and 
exercises. 

I could sympathise with Hope's girlish vexation. 
It is no good thrusting our geese before people's 
faces and making out that they are swans, not 
that Mr. Campbell was likely to prove a goose. 
And I was afraid that Hope was right when she 
said Owen had grown bumptious and stuck-up. 
But it was just because he was young and had not 
done his growing. 

He would learn his lesson better some day, and 
laugh at his old conceit and opinionativeness, and 
I was not over-anxious to find fault with an 
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honest, true-hearted lad who told the truth and 
never did a mean or shabby trick in his life. 
There are old fools as well as young ones. So I 
could wait for Owen to cut his wisdom teeth. 
There was the making of a fine man in him, 
outwardly as well as inwardly, when he had filled 
out and developed. No one could call him really 
plain, because his face was so full ot expression ; 
but his figure was still too thin and angular — 
lanky was the best word to express it. 

I was glad I had not been hard on the lad even 
in my thoughts, for the very next morning he 
came into the brown parlour, as I was looking out 
some clean curtains for the west room, with rather 
a downcast expression on his face. 

" Are you busy, Berrie ? " he asked, as he noticed 
my occupation. 

" Well, not too busy to listen to you, my dear, 
if you have anything to tell me," for, bless their 
hearts ! the boys were always ready to bring me 
their little troubles. ** I hope you have not had 
any bad news ? " for he had a letter in his hand. 

" Well, no, not bad news exactly. I am only 
a bit bothered about Campbell. He has been ill. 
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Well, not absolutely laid up, but run-down and 
seedy. He has been working too hard, and, of 
course, he has broken down." 

" Dear me, what a pity ! " I returned. ** You 
know what I always say to you and Gordon : 
good health is a talent entrusted to us, and it 
must not be misused. No one can burn a candle 

at both ends " But Owen interrupted me at 

this point. 

" Now, don't you get the idea into your head, 
Berrie," he said impatiently, ** that it is Campbell's 
fault that he has broken down. It is difficult to 
explain things, because you have never been at 
Oxford. But, you see, a college tutor must work 
hard if he has plenty of pupils. Besides, he had 
other work, too. I think I must read you what 
he says." And Owen settled himself comfortably 
in the window-seat. I never knew any one who 
loved comfort more than Owen. His long legs 
took so naturally to soft cushions or couches. 
" Let me see. No, not that," as he scanned 
the page. " No, that's private and confidential ! 
Oh, here's the paragraph I wanted ! * I have 
been a bit seedy the last three days. My indis- 
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position culminated in a terrific headache last 
night, and I feel about as limp and washed-out 
as possible this morning. " Take physic, pomp ; 
expose thyself to feel what wretches feel." I 
have been quoting King Lear freely. Dear old 
gran was quite frightened, and sent off for the 
doctor. She thought it was a sunstroke or 
brain fever at least. She has been begging me 
with tears in her dear old eyes to stay another 
week or so, and let her and Meg nurse and 
cosset me. But I put it to you, my dear 
fellow, how was I to accept this offer ? I have 
been talking things over with old Meg.' 
Humph ! ha ! I am not sure that I ought to 
read this ; but you are as safe as a rock, aren't 
you, Berrie ; and I know you won't repeat a 
word. * I have been talking things over with 
old Meg, and she has let the cat out of the 
bag with a vengeance. My dear old gran has 
been getting poorer and poorer every year. 
Her little capital has dwindled, she gives up 
one little comfort after another. Indeed, how 
those two women have got along the last six 
months passes my comprehension ; but of course, 
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for the future, things will be on a different 
footing.' Oh, I must stop there, Berrie ! The 
rest is in strict confidence. Of course, a fellow 
like Campbell, with his sense of duty, would 
not let his old grandmother want comfort. Lady 
Jean has been more like a mother to him, and 
he is devoted to her. There is just one sentence 
I want you to hear. *Now, I have told you 
everything, my dear fellow, and I beg you to 
be equally frank with me. It is impossible for 
me to stay here. The cottage, pretty as it is, 
is too small for three people. Even Dr. Stewart 
does not advise me to remain. But I am certainly 
a good bit run-down, and I am afraid your 
people might consider me as an encumbrance. 
I believe Stewart is right when he says rest, 
quiet, and good nourishment arc all I want, 
and that I should soon pick up. But say the 
word, old man, and I will just go off to Whitby 
or Scarborough for a bit by my own self until 
it is time for Ullswater. ' " 

** There," folding up the letter carefully, 
"that's about all. He thinks that we shall 
not want him here now he is not well — that he 
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will be a trouble, and that we shall be glad to 
be rid of him. That's what he means, Berrie ; 
but it is confounded nonsense on CampbelFs 
part. Don't you think he ought to come all 
the same ? " And Owen looked at me quite 
piteously ; but my answer fully reassured him. 

" To be sure I do. Write to him this very 
day, Owen, my dear, and teU him to pack up and 
come at once. Why, as every one knows, the air 
of Wyngate Rise is as bracing as possible, and 
Wildcroft stands high, and even on the hottest 
day we get a breeze. Oh, Mr. Campbell will 
pick up here in no time ! A week of Mrs. 
Jones's chicken broth and savoury meat jellies 
will set him up nicely, and he can have new 
milk fresh from the dairy, and beatcn-up eggs, 
and that will soon put fresh life in him." 

" What an old brick you are, Berrie ! " And 
Owen looked at me gratefully. " There is some 
sense in talking to you about things. You always 
go straight to the point and do not misunderstand 
a fellow. Do you know " — and here a faint blush 
came into the lad's cheek — "that is why I wanted 
Campbell to have the west room, because I knew 
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he was seedy, and I thought that big chair and 
writing-table in the bay window would just suit 
him. Mind you don*t tell this to anybody. It 
is our secret — yours and mine. Hush ! I can 
hear Aunt Faith's voice, so I will be ofF. " And 
Owen gave me a nod and vanished. But all the 
rest of the day he was in high spirits. 

Then I wished he had not told me to hold my 
tongue, for I should have dearly loved to have 
repeated that speech about the west room to Hope 
and Miss Faith ; but I had to content myself with 
my own thoughts. 

There we were all of us misjudging the poor 
lad, and thinking him cranky and obstinate, and 
it was just his thoughtfulness and consideration 
for his sick friend. How I longed for him to 
tell Miss Faith that Mr. Campbell was an invalid ! 
for she did so love fussing over sick people, and 
waiting on them. I think she would have loved 
her worst enemy if he had happened to break his 
leg. With all her faults, she belonged to the 
league of ministering women ; but I suppose 
Owen had his reasons for keeping his own counsel. 
Indeed, he told me as much as he was standing 
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in the porch waiting for the dog-cart that was to 
take him to the station. 

" I am glad Aunt F^ith will be out this after- 
noon when Campbell arrives,'* he said, as I handed 
him his driving-gloves. " He does so hate any 
kind of fuss and questioning, and I expect he will 
be knocked up by the journey. I shall make him 
go straight to his room and lie down, and then 
you can bring him some tea. You wiU, won't 
you, Berrie ? " And Owen looked at me in his 
coaxing way. That boy plain ? I think I never 
saw a sweeter smile than his, though Miss Faith 
will have it that he cannot hold a candle to 
Gordon. 
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nourishing that I always gave it to invalids. I 
remember when Nina had the measles that she 
would cry her eyes out if a slice of the golden 
cake was not served with her tea. 

" I want my dectable, Berrie/' she would say, 
for the dear child could not speak plainly ; "just 
a teeny-weeny bit, Berne, darling," but it was 
wonderful the quantity she consiuned. 

It was not surprising that Mr. Campbell 
liked his quarters, for the west room was the 
delight of all our visitors — it was so large and 
airy, and there was such a beautiful view from 
the window over the garden and orchards and 
meadowland, and down below between the 
treetops one could see the red roofs of the 
boat-houses and the silvery gleam of the river. 
All our upper windows gave us a glimpse of 
the water; the house stood so high that from 
the attics we could see it winding between its 
banks and even the boats upon it. 

** Here is Berrie, Campbell, our dear old [friend 
Berric ! " exclaimed Owen in an exultant voice, 
as he caught sight of my tray. "Where shall 
we put it, Berrie? Ah, I see," as I motioned 
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him to bring a little round table that stood in 
the window. ** There you are, old man, as snug 
as possible. Let me put this cushion at your 
back. My word, Berrie," — ^with a long-drawn 
whistle of surprise and approval, — " you have 
catered famously." 

" I should think so,'* observed Mr. Campbell, 
in a pleasant voice. "Nectar and ambrosia — 
food for the gods, indeed ! Are you always as 
bountiful to your guests. Miss, or is it Mrs. 
Berne ? " 

"It is plain Berrie, sir," I returned. "I am 
only Mrs. Berrie to the servants. Not that I 
am married — it is just the title they give me ; 
but I like Berrie best.*' 

"Oh, I sec." But he looked a little puzzled 
all the same ; people often were at first. I have 
heard one or two say quite seriously that I was 
in rather a difiicult position, but I never could 
see it myself. 

Now, I have heard a good deal about falling 
in love at first sight — not that I know much about 
such matters. I was never in love myself except 
when poor Richard but that's neither here nor 
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there. What I was going to say was this — 
that there is a great deal in first impressions. 
The moment I looked at Mr. Campbell I felt 
I was looking at a good man. I never can quite 
tell how I made up my mind to this so quickly ; 
but I felt drawn to him that first moment. How 
that dear child Hope laughed at me when I 
told her this! 

Not that there was anything very attractive 
about Mr. Campbell. He was tall and thin, 
and not at all handsome ; he was dark com- 
plexioned, and his nose was rather large, but 
he had nice eyes and a good mouth, and I never 
heard a pleasanter voice. Somehow, a voice tells 
its own tale. I used to say so to Richard in 
those old days, a lifetime ago. "One is often 
deceived by a face," I once said to him, ** but 
never by a voice." And it seemed to me that 
June afternoon that I had never heard a truer, 
kinder voice than Douglas Campbell's, and 
after that I did not wonder at Owen's boyish 
infatuation. 

He was a sick man, I was sure of that ; there 
was a pallor under his dark skin and a heaviness 
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about his eyes that told me that, and his hand 
felt hot and limp. I did not quite like the look 
of him, though he was making a famous tea, and 
was doing his best to joke with Owen. How 
absurdly happy the boy looked as he sat on the 
end of the couch, munching a slice of the golden 
cake and making ridiculous speeches to us both ! 

" Isn't it famous good stuff, Campbell ? Look 
here, old fellow, you just creep up Berrie*s sleeve 
and you will find yourself in clover. Berrie is 
the moving spirit of Wildcroft. Gordon calls 
her Miss Moucher, because she is here, there, and 
everywhere. What do you think Mr. Marland 
once said (he is the vicar and a dry sort of chap) ? 
He said she was like * a pat of butter on a hot 
plate, all over the place ' ; but I don't believe it 
was original, I've heard it before. Now let me 
cut you another slice of the delectable, Campbell." 
But I refused to give up the knife. 

" No, my dear ; no, you must not press Mr. 
Campbell to have any more cake. I want him 
to enjoy his roast chicken for dinner, and there's 
your father has sent down a beautiful slice of 
salmon. If you will take my advice, Mr. 

7 
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Campbell, you will just have a good nap, and I 
will send up George to tell you when it is time to 
dress for dinner." And I would not move imtil 
Owen reluctantly accompanied me. He scolded 
me finely as we went downstairs. "What an 
old tyrant you are, Berrie ! Fancy turning me 
out of the room like that ! Campbell is not a 
bit sleepy, the tea has roused him up." But I 
turned a deaf ear to this. 

** He has got a headache coming on," I replied 
quietly, **and another hour's chatter would only 
make him fit for bed." And as Owen looked 
alarmed at this, I continued smilingly, **You 
just leave him to work round a bit. He is 
worn out, body and mind, and wants to sleep 
like a baby, and to take the good of the sweet 
air and sunshine, and if you want to do him a 
kindness, you will just leave him alone." I was 
glad I gave Owen this hint, for he was so eager 
and excitable, so elated at the pleasure of having 
his friend under his own roof, and so innocently 
and transparently desirous of showing off every- 
thing and everybody to the best advantage that 
he was likely to be a fatiguing companion to an 
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invalid, and I could see from Mr. CampbelFs look 
of relief at my proposition that he had already 
had as much talk as he could stand. 

" You don't think Campbell is going to be ill, 
do you, Berrie ? " he asked so anxiously and with 
such a long face that I burst out laughing. 

" 111 ! What should put such an idea in your 
head, Owen, my dear ? Oh, he will do finely, I 
expect, after a few days of rest and feeding up." 
And then I sent him away comforted. Well, 
it is a grand thing to be young and have a kind 
heart. Some of us who are older would like to 
change places with these bright, happy young 
creatures. How pretty it is to watch them at 
their hero-worship ! They have altars in every 
market-place, they burn their incense freely, 
they bring their simple little garlands of affection 
and reverence to wreathe the honoured feet of 
their idol. Girls are especially prone to this 
sort of worship, but many an honest, manly youth 
like Owen wiU have their hero enthroned, too. 
Well, it is our own fault, if, when we are 
getting old, the world seems a poorer place to 
us. After all, the young are wiser in their 
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generation ! It is better to love than to criticise, 
better to burn foolish, unavailing incense before 
some golden image with clay feet, than to be 
captious and fault-finding and to pick holes in 
our neighbours. So go your ways, honest lads 
and lasses ; your simple love makes the world a 
sweeter and more wholesome place ; and when 
disillusion comes, as come it must and will, the 
very force of your disappointment may lift you 
to higher levels and make you more ready to 
wash the feet of those who are really and truly 
saints. 

I confess I was rather anxious to know what 
Hope and Miss Faith thought of their guest ; 
but I had to wait until bed-time, and then Hope 
came to me. She brought me a message from 
Miss Faith — she was tired and had gone to her 
room, and wished me good-night. 

To my surprise, Hope made no further remark, 
and when I questioned her she shrugged her 
shoulders and looked a little bored. 

" How do I like Mr. Campbell ? Well, really, 
Berrie, I hardly know myself. He seems a quiet, 
gentlemanly sort of person, but he hardly spoke 
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to any of us except to father. Oh, father liked 
him well enough, I am sure of that" And then 
she added, with a touch of girlish spleen, " In my 
opinion Owen's rara avis is a very ordinary sort 
of bird." 

" Oh, you must not be too sure of that, dear," 
I said hastily. ** It is not fair to judge of the 

poor man to-night when he is ill and " The 

words had slipped out by mistake, for Owen 
had so begged me to say as litde as possible 
about Mr. Campbell's indisposition. Hope 
looked a little startled. 

" HI ? Then that was the reason why he 
went to bed so early instead of going to the 
smoking-room with father and Owen. He seemed 
very tired, certainly, and as though it were an 
effort to eat his dinner." 

** Well, he is overworked and run down ; 
but you had better not mention this. Young 
men hate to be fussed over, and you know 
Miss Faith." Then Hope broke into one of 
her old, merry laughs. 

** Oh, we all know Aunt Faith's ways. Well, 
good-night, Berrie, dear. Very likely I shall 
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think Mr. Campbell a swan, or a golden oriel, 
or a cock-pheasant to-morrow.'* And she went 
off singing **The Little Tin Soldier," and I 
have no doubt the occupant of the west room 
heard the fresh young voice as she passed his 
door. 

Hope had no opportunity of changing her 
opinion the next day, for a severe neuralgic 
headache prevented Mr. Campbell from leaving 
his room. Owen came to the brown parlour 
in great distress before breakfast. Mr. Campbell 
had tried to rise and to dress himself, and had 
almost fainted with pain. He had never seen 
any one look so bad in his life. He wanted 
to start ofF then and there for Dr. Forbes, and 
I had to be almost cross with him before he 
would hear reason, and let me go up to the west 
room and judge for myself. I found Mr. 
Campbell quite prostrate and evidently in intense 
pain. He could scarcely open his eyes or 
speak, but he pointed to a bottle that stood near 
him. " Dr. Stewart said I might take that every 
two hours while the pain lasted," he whispered, 
and I gave it him at once. Then I put him 
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comfortable and arranged the blinds, and went 
down for some eau-de-Cologne. The water 
drawn from our well was almost ice-cold, and 
I made Owen happy by promising that when he 
had had his breakfast he might sit in the west 
room and change the wet handkerchiefs on Mr. 
Campbell's head. 

"But there must be no talking," I remarked 
severely. " I know what these headaches arc. 
My dear mother suffered from them. She used 
to say that a sound was like a knife going 
through her, and she could not bear poor father 
to enter the room because his boots creaked so." 

I knew I could trust Owen, and each time I 
entered the room I could see him sitting as quiet 
as a mouse, or else wringing out cloths. Mr. 
Campbell rebelled at last, the pain was subsiding, 
and I had just brought him a cup of strong 
coffee, when he suddenly sat up amongst the 
pillows. 

" Do send this fellow away, Berrie," he said, 
trying to smile, but his lips were quite white. 
" I won't have any more wet cloths. He has 
been here for hours, and I am ever so much 
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better now. I thought I was going out of my 
mind this morning ; but the fiend has left me 
for the present." 

"And I am glad to hear it, Mr. Campbell, 
sir. Owen is a famous nurse, is he not ? " 

" Oh, splendid ! " — and here a droU look came 
to his face — " and my eau-de-Cologne bath won't 
hurt, will it ? *' And sure enough the collar of 
his night-shirt, and sheet, and pillow-cases were 
soaking. Owen seemed quite perturbed when I 
showed them to him. 

" How could I help it ? " he said, in rather 
an aggrieved voice. "The confounded things 
would drip.*' 

"My dear boy, I liked it," interrupted Mr. 
Campbell, " and it has done me no end of good ; 
but do go for a walk or play tennis or some- 
thing." But Owen pretended to grumble as he 
went ofF. Then I changed Mr. Campbell's pillow 
and made him as dry and comfortable as possible, 
and left him to have a sleep. I knew that was 
what he wanted above everything, for he had 
not closed his eyes the previous night. 



CHAPTER IX 

MR. CAMPBELL PUTS HIS FOOT DOWN 

'* This is the greatest happiness — ^to subdue the selfish thought 
of * 1/ "* —Eastern Saying. 

I WAS not the least surprised to find that Mr. 
Campbell was unable to leave his room for the 
next three days ; he was far too weak and 
prostrate to be fit for any exertion. Mr. Mostyn 
had insisted on his seeing our family physician, 
Dr. Forbes, but he only corroborated Dr. 
Stewart's opinion and approved of his prescription. 
"Your kitchen physic will do him more good 
than all my drugs, Berrie," he said, as I followed 
him downstairs. " As soon as he is a bit better 
let him have a couch on the terrace where it is 
shady, and then he will get plenty of fresh air. 
He will find sufficient amusement in watching 
the young people play tennis. Dear ! dear ! 
Solomon was in the right of it when he said 

los 
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much study was a weariness to the flesh. How 
silly men are to try to burn their candles at 
both ends ! " And then he bustled ofF, for he was 
always in a hurry. But for common-sense and 
shrewdness, it would be hard to beat Dr. Forbes ; 
and from Mr. Mostyn downwards we all pinned 
our faith to him. 

It was impossible to keep Miss Faith entirely 
out of the west room, but to Owen's relief he 
found that her visits gave Mr. Campbell pleasure, 
and certainly in a sick-room Miss Faith was at 
her best. I think the real reason was that she 
was always so sorry for the poor invalid that 
she forgot herself. 

I am convinced that most of our failures and 
mistakes come from our own self-consciousness. 
We are so occupied with our own sensations, 
feeling our pulse and taking our own temperature, 
that we have no time to practise those small 
virtues of forbearance and gentle courtesy, those 
minute acts which are the anise and cumin 
of daily life, and so the jars come. I remember 
an old clergyman in our village used to say, " We 
have all got our favourite demon — Self ; but we 
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shall never be clothed and in our right mind 
until we cast it out and make room for something 
better." 

I think Owen was a little surprised when 
Mr. Campbell spoke so warmly of Miss Faith. 

" She is a gentlewoman in every sense of the 
word," I heard him say, when Miss Faith had 
been up to the west room with a dish of fine 
strawberries. " She would be just after my dear 
old gran's heart, she has such nice, quiet ways, 
and such a soft voice. She must be a great 
comfort to you all." 

" Humph ! ha ! yes. Oh, Aunt Faith is a 
good sort," returned Owen hastily, but he had 
the grace to blush a little. " She is rather prim, 
you know, Campbell ; old maids generally are, 
and I am afraid Gordon and I chaff her a bit, 
don't we, Berrie ? " 

" Yes, and Miss Faith takes it like an angel," 
I replied, for the way those boys teased and 
badgered her was past belief, not that she seemed 
to mind it. 

" I think good women are akin to the angels," 
returned Mr. Campbell in a low voice, when 
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Owen had left the room on some errand or otl 
and there was a dreamy look in his eyes, 
know my old gran has got her wings sproutin 
And then he laughed in a tender sort of w 
and became suddenly silent, and I knew he ^ 
listening to Hope. She was on the terrace belc 
gathering roses, and singing over her wo 
Hope always sang about the house and garde 
she had rather a sweet, full voice, and it hac 
trill in it that reminded you of a blackbird. 

" That is Miss Mostyn, I suppose ? " he ask 
as the song died away in the distance. " I o 
saw her that first evening. I don't think I sp< 
to her. She looks very young ; I suppose she 
grown up?" 

" Oh dear, yes, Mr. Campbell, Hope is eighte 
and she is a finished young lady now." 

" What a droll idea ! " he returned, smilii 
** Do you suppose, Berrie, that our education 
ever really finished ? I should be sorry to beli( 
that of Miss Mostyn. I have a notion t 
she is only beginning the higher knowledg 
And then he moved a little restlessly as thov 
he were tired. ** I think I shall go downsts 
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' I am so glad you are belter." 



[Page 109. 
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to-morrow," he continued, looking at me a little 
anxiously, as though he feared that I should 
contradict him. "I want to try Dr: Forbes*s 
prescription of fresh air/' 

" Very well, sir ; then we will have the couch 
put out on the terrace,*' was my answer to this, 
and he seemed quite relieved ; but I was never one 
for thwarting an invalid. 

So the next morning he had his way, and Owen 
and I had just put him comfortable in the shady 
comer near the window of the brown parlour 
where the tea-table always stood» when Hope 
came up the lawn. She had been to the village 
and had let herself in at the green door. She 
looked quite surprised when she saw Mr. Campbell, 
but she came up to him at once. 

** I am so glad you are better," she said 
cordially. " I am afraid you have had a miserable 
time." 

But Mr. Gimpbell shook his head at this. 

" I must distinctly negative that, Miss Mostyn. 
I have been enjoying myself immensely, only I 
felt rather like a recreant knight in the Castle 
of Indolence. Your brother has waited on me 
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hand and foot ; and as for Bcrrie, words could 
not express her kindness to me." 

** Oh, Berrie is kind to every one," returned 
Hope prosaically, as she sat down on the terrace- 
steps. "Owen, I wish you would take me on 
the river this afternoon. It is such a glorious 
day ! and we could ask Miss Ashton to go, 
too." 

Then Owen looked disturbed. 

"Well, I can't go to-day, Hope, you see." 
And here there was an eloquent gesture ; but it 
was lost on Hope. She was busily engaged in 
picking daisy-heads and throwing them at 
Rascal. 

" My Lady Esperance is eating her head off," 
went on Hope placidly. " And there are the 
new sculls, you ought to try them, you know. 
Miss Ashton steers beautifully, and " 

" Oh, shut up, Hope ! " returned Owen with 
brotherly curtness. "I can't take you on the 
river or Miss Ashton either ! I have other fish 
to fry, and I must say you are a little incon- 
siderate in proposing it when " 

But Mr. Campbell interrupted. 
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" If you are thinking of me, my dear fellow, 
I must just inform you that I have made up my 
mind to have a nap this afternoon, so you will 
please take your sister and the other lady — I 
forget her name — for a good row." 

"Oh, I forgot ! " observed Hope in a vexed 
voice, and she blushed very prettily. "Owen 
is right, and I was very inconsiderate. Of course, 
he must stay with you, Mr. Campbell. Miss 
Ashton and 1 can go alone." 

" Miss Hope " — in an injured voice — " I 
beg your pardon. Miss Mostyn, I did not think 
it was in your nature to be so unkind. Even 
a broken-down tutor has his feelings, and you 
are trampling on them ruthlessly. Am I an 
incarnation of selfishness that I should keep 
your brother chained to my couch this divine 
day ? No, by all that is fair, I repel the accusa- 
tion. Owen, if you value my friendship you 
will exercise those sculls and leave me in peace 
to woo the drowsy god." 

" There ! you have been and gone and done 
it, Hope," returned Owen ; but he looked rather 
black. " You might have supposed that I should 
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have preferred to stay with Campbell. I could 
have taken you and Miss Ashton out any day." 

** Oh, I am so sorry ! " faltered Hope, and she 
was sorry I could see. "Do, please, Mr. 
Campbell, let him stay with you ! it will be 
much better, and Miss Ashton and I don't really 
want him." Hope was too loyal to hint that 
Owen was likely to be rather a glum com- 
panion. Like the rest of us, the dear boy had 
his little tempers ; but Mr. Campbell only smiled 
at her in a kind sort of way. 

" You must not spoil your brother, Miss 
Mostyn. Owen and I understand each other ; 
he knows I want him to go, and that I would 
rather be alone." And though he spoke quite 
pleasantly and quietly, there was something con- 
clusive in his tone, and Owen said no more. 

He went off a minute later, muttering a word 
or two about seeing the mare. Hope called to 
him to ask if she should go with him, but he did 
not appear to hear her. Mr. Campbell seemed 
to read her face like a book. 

" Don't worry about Owen, Miss Hope," and 
I am sure by his voice that he was amused. 
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" You have no idea what a lot of good it docs 
one to have to give in sometimes. The dear 
fellow is a little put out because you have inter- 
fered with his plan for sacrificing himself at the 
shrine of friendship. But I told Berrie last night 
that I meant to put my foot down, and that I 
was not going to have him hanging about and 
wasting his time another day. You remember 
I said so, Berrie ? " for I was still with them, 
though I was meaning every moment to slip 

away. 

" Yes, indeed, Mr. Campbell, sir ; but I assure 

you that it is no sacrifice on Owen's part. He 

thinks it just a pleasure and a privilege to be 

with you, and he is only put out and disappointed 

because he would rather be keeping you company 

than rowing Hope and Miss Ashton." But my 

words did not move him a bit. 

" It won't hurt him to be disappointed," he 
returned lightly ; but when I was in the brown 
parlour I could hear him talking to Hope in a 
very different fashion. Indeed, the tears came 
into my eyes to hear him. 

He told Hope that she must be proud of 

8 
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having such a brother, and that, young as he 
was, he was akeady making his mark. 

" He is a clever fellow, and, what is better, he 
is the str^ghtest fellow I know, and he is always 
ready to do a kindness. I will let you into a 
bit of a secret. Miss Hope. I often call him 
Barnabas ; that's between ourselves, you know, 
for we are regular chums. Barnabas, you know, 
means son of consolation. Well, in a bad time 
I had a few months ago, he was a son of 
consolation to me. You have no idea what 
that fellow did for me." And Mr. Campbell's 
voice was not quite steady. 

Well, after that conversation I did not wonder 
a bit when Hope said a word of praise about our 
guest. 

She came to my room in her new boating- 
dress : a white serge with a navy-blue collar, and 
a natty little straw hat, with a blue ribbon 
round it, and I thought I never saw her look 
better. 

** Berrie, dear," she said brightly, " Owen is all 
right, and does not mind it a bit now. Aunt F^th 
is going to bring her work out on the terrace. 
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and she will give Mr. Campbell his tea. Owen 
has gone down to the vicarage to fetch Miss 
Ashton, and very likely Mr. Marland will come, 
too. I am to meet them at the boat-house." 
And then she paused, and said a little shyly, 
" I think you were right, Berrie, about Mr. 
Campbell. He is a very nice man, and oh, I 
am so glad that he thinks so well of our dear 
Owen ! I wish he could see Gordon ! '* For 
Gordon was her special darling, and she never 
had a word with him, — not that the little tiffs 
with Owen mattered. 

I am sure that every one enjoyed their after- 
noon. Mr. Campbell slept until tea-time, and 
then Miss Faith talked to him ; and Nina had 
tea with me in the brown parlour. 

The boating-party returned so late that Mr. 
Campbell had retired to his room. I thought 
Hope looked a little disappointed when she saw 
the empty couch, but a voice from above rather 
startled her : 

"Well, have you had a good time, Miss 
Mostyn?" And there was Mr. Campbell, with 
a very pale face, at his window. 
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" Oh yes, thank you," returned Hope, colour- 
ing a little. " It was just lovely, and Owen 
and the vicar rowed famously ! " 

** Oh, are you there, old man ? '* interposed 
Owen eagerly. " Wait a moment and I will 
be with you." And then Owen vanished, and 
presently there were two heads at the window 
of the west room. 

The Marlands and Miss Ashton were coming 
up to dinner. Perhaps this was why Mr. 
Campbell insisted that his door should be left 
ajar. 

*' I shall just love to lie and listen to the 
music," he said when I went in to put him com- 
fortable for the night. He did not need much 
waiting on now, but I think any little attention 
pleased him. But when I went in the last thing 
that night to ask if I might close his door, he 
said to me in rather a dissatisfied voice, " Berrie, 
Miss Mostyn has not been singing this evening 
It was a strange voice that I heard." 

" It was Mrs. Marland ; she has a pretty 
voice, Mr. Campbell, and we are all very fond 
of listening to her. Hope sings very nicely. 
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too; but I suppose she was tired to-night. Miss 
Ashton is a fine musician, is she not, sir ? " 

" Very fine," he returned ; but he said no 
more. 

I almost thought from his manner that some- 
thing had disappointed him, but perhaps he 
was merely weary ; so I wished him good-night 
and closed his door. 

It was rather strange that Hope should come 
into my room a little later and say to me : 

" Oh, Berrie, I do so wish I could sing as well 
as Daisy does ! She has such a sweet voice ! 
I quite lost heart about my own singing as I 
listened to her." 

"Was that why we did not have one of 
your songs, Hope, my dear ? " I asked, and it 
was on the tip of my tongue to tell her what 
Mr. Campbell had said ; but I thought better 
of it. 

"Well, no. Oh, I am not sure. I was not 
in a singing mood to-night, I was only in a 
mood for envying other people." And then she 
laughed and kissed me, and tripped away ; but 
so strange is habit that I could hear her singing 
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as she went upstairs, and it was actually that 
most touching little song of Christina Rossetti*s 
that she was chanting — 

"When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me.'' 

Now whatever possessed the dear child to 
sing that ? 



CHAPTER X 

MR. CAMPBELL APPROVES OF THE 
PROGRAMME 

"And in pastures fair and vernal, 
In the coming by-and-by, 
Far across the sea Eternal, 
We shall meet, my love and L" 

Helen Marion Burnside. 

From that time Mr. Campbell steadily improved ; 
in a few days the couch was exchanged for a 
hammock chair, then there were short strolls 
in the garden and orchard, or even down the 
lane and across the goose-green in the cool 
of the evening. Then one afternoon he elec- 
trified us by appearing in flannels on the tennis- 
lawn and brandishing a racquet. I could laugh 
now to think how Miss Faith and I ran out 
simultaneously on the terrace to warn him of 
his imprudence, and how he doflFed his cap 
to us with a wilful smile, which told us that 

he meant to have his own way. 

X19 
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Owen scrambled up the bank to reassure us. 

" Campbell is only going to have a set with 
Hope. He says he wants exercise. You must 
watch his play, Aunt Faith. You know, he 

won the last tournament " But here Owen 

interrupted himself to pick up the ball. "Well 
played, old man ! I say, Hope, you must 
look out or you will soon be bowled over." 
But Hope made no reply ; she looked eager 
and excited ; to be beaten by such an antagonist 
was no humiliation. 

" Hope really looks quite pretty this afternoon, 
Berrie," whispered Miss Faith ; " she has got 
such a lovely colour ! " But to me the dear 
child was always pretty. I loved to watch her 
play ; she was so light and nimble in her 
movements, her feet seemed scarcely to touch 
the ground. Mr. Campbell was a little breath- 
less when the game was over. He flung him- 
self down on the grassy slope and fanned 
himself. 

"You shall have your revenge to-morrow. 
Miss Hope," he observed gaily. '' Now, please 
play a set with your brother, and let me watch 
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you." But Hope was a little reluctant to do 
this until Owen told her to " hurry up," in his 
usual peremptory way, so she had no choice. 

I often heard scraps ot conversation as I sat 
at my work in the bay window ; but one 
evening when Owen and Mr. Campbell had 
come out to smoke their pipes on the terrace, 
I heard something that was certainly not intended 
for my ear — not that it mattered in the least 
to any one. 

I think I had been dozing in the sweet summer 
twilight, for it had been a hot day, and I 
had been very busy over the strawberry jam, 
and when my own name struck on my ear 
it seemed a part of my dream ; but I soon 
woke up. 

It was Mr. Campbell who was speaking, and 
so close to my window that I nearly jumped. 

" What a comely body that Berrie of yours 
is ! Our Scotch expression, ' sonsie,' just siuts 
her." 

" Yes, I always liked her face when I was a 
little chap. She is as good as they make *em, 
Campbell, is old Berrie. I suppose you know," — 
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and here Owen pufFed at his pipe, he was 
laboriously trying to colour his new meerschaum, 
though I often told him he was only spoiling 
it, — " I daresay some one has told you that Berrie 
is a sort of relation of oiirs. Oh, not close " — 
rather eagerly. "Father calls her his kinswoman ; 
she was a distant cousin, and lived in quite a 
humble way." 

" And Mr. Mostyn brought her under his 
roof. Do you know, Owen, I like that sort 
of clannishness immensely. It is quite mediaeval, 
or patriarchal, if you do not mind my saying 
such a thing. I rather wondered to hear Berrie 
calling you all by your Christian names, and 
your sister'* — hesitating slightly — "kisses her." 

"Oh, that's nothing!" returned Owen, laughing. 
" Gordon and I do it too, sometimes. You see, 
we are awfully fond of old Berrie ; she was good 
to us when we were kids — and mother died. 
Aunt Faith was good too," rather apologetically ; 
"but you know what I mean, Campbell, she 
did not understand boys. Old maids, I mean 
maiden aunts, don't, as a rule." 

*' Well, perhaps not ; but I have the greatest 
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respect for Miss Faith. She is a little too thin- 
skinned, perhaps, for this rough, work-a-day 
world. How strange it is, Owen, to see two 
such women unmarried ! " 

"Oh," replied Owen lightly, "Aunt Faith 
had lots of lovers. Father told us so before 
her once, and she only grew pink, and did not 
contradict it. I suppose the course of true love 
did not run smooth. With Berrie it was different. 
She was engaged to a young farmer, and then 
the poor beggar died, and she never would take 
up with any one else. I wonder where she is, 
Campbell, the brown parlour is quite dark. I 
must just run in for a match ; my pipe is gone 
out." But just as Owen scrambled up on the 
window-sill I had disappeared behind the green- 
baize door that led to the kitchen and store-room. 
My cheeks were hot and tingling, for I was 
mightily ashamed of myself for listening ; but 
it was too great a temptation. How odd it 
seemed ! and yet it was gospel truth that Owen 
had blurted out in his boyish way, and it turned 
me hot and cold to hear him. 

Do I not remember that May day, and the 
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guelder roses that peeped in at the window as 
I knelt there beside Richard and laid my face 
against his dead breast ? That faithful, true 
heart would never beat for me again in this life ; 
I should never hear him call me fondly his 
little blessing. 

" You have been my true lover, Dick," I 
whispered to him, "and I will be true to 
you. No one shall ever take me from you ; I 
am yours, Richard, my dear. I am married to 
you for time and eternity." And though I know 
it was fancy, it seemed to me as though there 
was a smile on the white lips. 

Oh, those days ! But I will not complain. It 
is through much tribulation, we are told, that 
we must enter our Heavenly kingdom. Most 
women have to walk through desolate places at 
some period or other of their lives. There are 
stony paths and arid wastes as well as green 
pastures and still waters, and dark and cloudy 
days as well as God's sunshine. 

Well, I am not unhappy, and I think, though 
I say it with all humility, that I have learnt the 
hard lesson sent me by the All-merciful. 
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I do not forget Richard. Oh, my dear, never, 
never ! and on moonlight nights, when the lawn 
is silvery under the white light, and the stars 
come out in the dark blue spaces, I think ot 
the lover and friend who is waiting for me up 
there. ** I shall go to him," that is what I would 
say ; " and one day there will be no more aching 
of the heart, no more loneliness, or pain, or long- 
ing ; I shall have done my task, and finished the 
little piece of work that my Father has set me, 

and then — and then " But here I would weep 

with pure joy and thankfulness that my treasure 
was so safe with Him. 

Ah me ! I had not meant to say so much 
about myself, but one fault leads to another. If 
I had not listened to the yoimg men's talk, I 
should not have been betrayed into this retro- 
spect. 

Before long Mr. Campbell was hinting in his 
quiet way that he meant to try those new sculls, 
and though some of us wiseacres shook our heads, 
Owen loudly applauded this idea. I believe if 
Mr. Campbell had announced his intention of 
entering for a bicycle race, Owen would merely 
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have clapped him on the back and said, "All 
right, old man, go in and win, and I'll back you," 
for he never could believe that anything Mr. 
Campbell did was wrong. 

So the next afternoon Hope drove them both 
down to the river in her pretty pony-carriage, 
and the three spent the whole afternoon paddling 
lazily in quiet backwaters and round sedgy islands 
where water-lilies grew ; and after that they spent 
a good deal of time on the water. 

One afternoon Hope proposed that they should 
have a regular picnic. I thought that at first 
Mr. Campbell seemed a little averse to the 
notion. 

** There are picnics and picnics," he remarked, 
" and oftener than not they are rather stupid 
aflairs. The wrong people get mixed up in a 
sort of indiscriminate salad, and the trouble is 
they won't mix properly. There is friction ; 
people who want to be in the same boat are 
hopelessly divided and eat their lobster salad 
with bitterness of heart. To them there is no 
frothy sweetness in the iced beverages, even water- 
lilies and forget-me-nots cease to be alluring." 
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" Oh, I was not thinking of a party," returned 
Hope, opening her eyes widely at this. ** My 
idea was just ourselves, it would be so delightful 
to spend a whole long day on the water ! 
We could take our luncheon and Berrie, and 
have tea at the old inn at Henley, and come 
home in the moonlight, and if Owen liked to 
take his banjo " 

" Oh, that is a different thing," interposed 
Mr. Campbell, and his voice was now quite 
eager. " If that is your programme, I'm your 
man. Miss Hope. Owen, your sister's idea is 
capital, and I vote that we carry it out as soon 
as possible. Let me see, who goes with us — 
Nina and Berrie, and Miss Mostyn." 

** If you mean Aunt Faith," interposed Hope, 
** she is always too nervous in a boat to enjoy 
herself at all, so it is kinder to leave her at 
home. I rather thought of asking Miss Ashton," 
looking at Owen ; but that young man promptly 
negatived this idea. 

"Oh, we have seen a lot of Miss Ashton 
lately. Campbell would rather be without her, 
would you not ? " And Mr. Campbell nodded 
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vehemendy. "We will take Nina, if she 
promises to behave properly. Now, sit up," as 
Nina hurled herself upon him in a whirlwind 
of frantic delight and gratitude at this concession. 
** * Business first and affection afterwards/ as 
the wolf said to the lamb, when it mistook him 
for its mother ; and Berric must go, to look 
after the luncheon and keep the young *un 
in order. Shall we say the day after to-morrow, 
Campbell.? To-morrow we have to play tennis 
at the vicarage, you know. Father and Aunt 
Faith are to join us later." 

"Owen, won't it be rather awkward it Miss 
Ashton hears about our picnic ? " asked Hope 
rather anxiously. 

"Awkward } — not a bit of it, my good child,*' 
returned her brother coolly. " We are not 
bound to invite her ; besides, the boat will be 
full. Come along, Campbell, we have just time 
to go down to the post office before dinner." 
And the young men sauntered away with Rascal 
at their heels. 

" I wonder why neither of them want Brenda 
to come with us ? " observed Hope as she followed 
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me into the house. " And yet I know they 
both like her. Mr. Campbell was only telling 
me yesterday how much he admired her. I was 
a little sorry, because Brenda does so love going 
on the water," for Hope had lately become 
more intimate with her, and called her now by 
her Christian name. 

" I daresay they thought they would be freer 
without Miss Ashton," was my reply to this, 
and I have no doubt that this was their reason. 
Miss Ashton was very pleasant and amiable, 
but she was older, and a sort of dignified reserve 
that was natural to her seemed to add to her 
age. Owen would feel obliged to be on his 
best behaviour in her presence, and Mr. Campbell, 
well, I fancy he had his reasons, too. 

We were all a little eager and excited about 
our water-party, and I was not the least sur- 
prised when Nina appeared at my bedside at 
a very early hour on that eventful morning to 
inform me that it was going to be a lovely day, 
and that Hope was wide awake too. 

" Do you know it is not five yet ? " I remon- 
strated drowsily. " Do go back to bed, you silly 

9 
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child ! " For it was too absurd to see that capering 
little figure in white, pirouetting about the room 
with her mane of fair hair flying out behind her ; 
but I might as well have talked to the wind. 

" * 'Tis the voice of the sluggard ; I heard him 
complain/" retorted Nina, pointing a small 
forefinger at me ; " fie, sluggard ! fie, you lazy 
lie-a-bcd ! Hope and I have better taste. We 
like to keep the thrushes and blackbirds company. 
When the dear, sweet world is just awake and 
washing her face with dew, how I should love 
to paddle in that wet grass with my bare feet, 
Berrie ! How deliciously cool it would feel ! 
Why should I not ? '* continued Nina recklessly. 
"No one will see me. One, two, three, and 
away ! " But before the little wretch could dart 
through the doorway, I had caught her and held 

her fast. 

J} 

Nina broke into merry laughter as I shook her 
severely. 

" I only said it to make you wake up ! " she 
exclaimed. "I wouldn't really have done it, 
Berrie." But I only half-believed her ; that child 
had audacity enough for anything. If she had 
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a mind to enact the part of Titania and tread an 
airy measure on the dewy grass, she was quite 
capable of doing it. 

I am afraid Hope only laughed, too, when I 
put the little culprit into her charge ; but my 
parting words soon brought Nina to reason. 

" Unless you promise to remain in bed quietly 
another hour and give me no further trouble, I 
shall not allow you to help me pack the luncheon- 
basket." And as she knew I always meant what I 
said, Nina readily gave her promise. 



CHAPTER XI 

'•OLD LADY JEAN" 

•• Hurt not others with that which pains yourself."— jp/w/ifrw 
Saying, 

There is nothing perfect in this life — oh, how 

often we tell ourselves that ! In spite of the 

cloudless day and the girl's bright anticipations, 

her enjoyment was a little damped. The postman 

had been the messenger of evil. Mr. Campbell 

had received a letter from Lady Jean's trusty 

old dependant. Meg had written to say that 

her mistress had had another of her giddy attacks 

which were serious enough at her age, and had 

begged that her grandson would come to her 

before he started for Keswick. There was 

something that she wished to say to him, and 

that was troubling her mind. 

" She is aye wearying for you, my bairn," 

wrote the faithful creature, "and I have nae 

133 
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doubt that you will come. Take your ain time, 
laddie, a day sooner or later will not matter ; 
for my leddy, God bless her, will bide with us 
a wee whilie yet." It was Owen who told me 
about it ; he came to my room after breakfast 
with a very long face. Hope was with him. 
I thought she looked a little grave, too. 

" Isn't it a nuisance, Berrie ? " went on the 
lad. " Here Campbell says that he must leave 
by the first train to-morrow morning, as he will 
have to take the Scotch express. He was to 
have stayed another ten days with us, you know ; 
and we had planned all sorts of things we were 
going to do, and he likes the place, and was 
enjoying himself tremendously, and now there 
is an end of everything." 

"I am sorry, that I am," I returned sym- 
pathetically ; but Hope interrupted me. 

" Owen, dear," she said gently, " it is very 
vexatious and disappointing, and we are all very 
sorry for Mr. Campbell and poor old Lady Jean ; 
but it cannot be helped. Of course he must 
go to her, she has been like a mother to him 
all his life. Don't you sec how dreadfully he 
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feels it, though he says so little ? It is ever 
so much worse for him than for you, and you 
know that he has promised to come back with 
you for a day or two on his way to Oxford; 
he proposed it himself, Berrie. Owen never 
even mentioned it." 

" Yes, I know," returned Owen, " and it was 
like him to say it ; but ten to one something 
^ will prevent him from coming. Lady Jean may 
die, you know. It is no use building on it, 
Hope. I don't believe we shall see Campbell 
here again this year. I tell you what I will 
do. I shall go as far as York with him. Tom 
Entwhistle has been bothering me all the year 
to give him a week ; he lives just out of York. 
I will talk to the governor and wire to Tom. 
My word, that's not a bad idea, and Campbell 
will be glad of my company." And Owen dashed 
away in his impetuous fashion. 

Poor Hope looked a little hurt. 

" I wonder why nice boys like Owen are so 
selfish ? " she observed rather sadly. " He is not 
thinking a bit of us, and how dull we shall feel 
without him and Mr. Campbell ! He will go 
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off to York and enjoy himself, and we shall 
not see him again until he comes home to pack 
up for Oxford." 

" I would not trouble about that, Hope, my 
dear," I replied soothingly. "Owen does not 
mean to be selfish. It is just his restlessness. 
He misses Gordon, and he has no companion 
of his own age, and he is taken up with Mr. 
Campbell, and it is small wonder, to my thinking ; 
for I never knew a finer-hearted gentleman, and 
Miss Faith says the same." 

Hope gave me a very soft, steady look. 

"I think so too, Berrie. We all do. Oh 
dear, I am afraid I am just as selfish as Owen, 
or I should not begrudge the dear boy a little 
bit of pleasure ! I would not have Mr. Campbell 
know how I grumbled for worlds, so be careful, 
Berrie, and mind what you say. He has such 
influence over Owen. If he thought we should 
be dull he would make him stay, and that 
would be worse than anything." 

"And I am to hold my tongue?" 

" Yes, you dear old thing ! and I will hold 
mine too, and we will make hay while the sun 
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shines, and enjoy our day. Ah ! there comes 
the pony-carriage, and I must fly upstairs and 
put on my hat." And perhaps it was the spirit 
of bravado that made Hope break into a snatch 
of song. 

I was just putting the hamper into the pony- 
carriage when Mr. Campbell joined me. I 
thought he looked a litde pale and careworn, 
but his smile was as kind as ever. 

"Well, Berrie,*' he said, "I little thought 
when I woke this morning that this would be 
my last day at Wildcroft." 

"No, indeed, Mr. Campbell, sir, and I am 
sorry, that I am, to hear it." 

"Well, I believe I am sorry, too," with a 
laugh that was not exactly mirthful. "You 
have all spoiled me dreadfully. I have had 
such kind nursing and so much attention that 
I feel quite cockered up and conceited." Then 
his manner changed and became serious. " I 
was a sick man when I came, but I am on 
my legs again now, and it is thanks to all 
my good friends that I am fit for my work 
again. Another week of this delightful air 
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would have done me good, but I have had 
my recall" 

" To be sure you have, sir, for Lady Jean 
is aged, and you are bound to be anxious 
about her." 

"Anxious enough, God knows," he returned 
in a low voice. '' The doctor has told us that 
any one of these attacks may carry her off. 
Ah, well, we must all *dree our weird.* But 
I know well that the world will be a poorer 
place without her sweet old face." For more 
than once had he spoken to me of the aged 
lady, and how tenderly she had watched over 
his childhood and youth. No one but Nina 
seemed in their usual spirits, and for the first 
hour after we started we were all a little silent, 
then Mr. Campbell pulled himself together. He 
had evidently made up his mind that the day 
should be a success, and not a failure, and so 
his strong will enabled him to put aside his 
own troubles and only think of his friends' 
pleasure. 

He gave Hope hints about steering, and 
praised Owen*s stroke, then he helped Nina in 
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her search for water-lilies, and told her a good 
deal about the habits of the water-wagtails and 
king-fishers, for he was a great naturalist, and 
knew all about birds and insects, and had a 
beautiful collection of butterflies in his rooms 
at Oxford. 

Nina was almost out of her wits with delight 
when he advised her to begin a collection, too, 
and promised to send her a butterfly net, and a 
miniature chest of drawers for her first trophies. 
"A carpenter can easily make you any others," 
he said. How Nina's eyes sparkled with glee as 
she listened ! " Mr. Campbell is quite the nicest 
man in the whole world, except father,*' she assured 
me seriously that night. 

I suppose it is not natural for young folk to be 
quiet long ; and, indeed, how was any one to feel 
dull when the sun was shining so brightly, and the 
birds were singing in the woodlands, and the 
swans were sailing on the water with their white 
necks arching so proudly, and all manner of little 
skiffs and pleasure-boats were darting hither and 
thither ? Bright young faces met us everywhere ; 
a sweet, balmy breeze caressed us ; little foamy 
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waves rippled under the oars ; laughter, and the 
sound of merry voices came down to us from 
the sloping gardens on the banks. 

The next moment we were in a lock. The 
blacky shiny walls closed round us ; a small 
steamer, crowded with passengers, was beside 
us, jamming us into a corner with two other little 
boats. How slowly the big gates seemed to 
open as the rising water lifted us ! how we rocked 
and tossed as the steamer moved out ! and how 
glad we were to be in the broad, open river again ! 
We chose a charming spot for our luncheon — a 
shady corner, with a weeping willow that dipped 
its branches into the water. And what stories 
Mr. Campbell told us ! Droll stories, too — 
humorous tales of the Scotch peasantry, amongst 
whom he had lived as a boy ; stories of his old 
scout at Oxford, and an eccentric old waterman 
who was known to the undergraduates as the 
King of Bashan, his rightful appellation being 
Joseph King, a muscular old Briton with the 
frame of a giant and the heart of a boy, and 
whose qimnt speeches were standing jokes. 

Owen fairly rolled on the ground in convulsions 
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of mirth ; and^ indeed, Hope and I laughed until 
we cried ; but not a muscle of Mr. Campbell's 
countenance relaxed, though he was evidently 
enjoying the situation. 

" You see, it is his dry manner that makes his 
stories so killing," Owen explained to me after- 
wards. **I have seen the fellows fairly scream 
over that one about the King of Bashan, and yet 
he never even raised his voice. Oh, I can tell you 
that Campbell is excellent company when he is 
in the humour ! But he is a bit uncertain, don't 
you know. Sometimes he is as grave as a judge, 
and you can't draw him out ; you might as well 
try to move a ton of iron. Wasn't it Sydney 
Smith who talked about Macaulay's * brilliant 
flashes of silence ' ? Well, Campbell has his 
flashes of silence, too." 

I suppose we got tired of laughing at last, for 
as we drifted quietly between the banks in the 
afternoon we began talking more seriously. I 
remember the subject was on Christian names, 
and each of us in turn named his or her favourite 
— all of us except Hope ; but for some reason 
she could not be induced to own that she had any 
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special favourite. Of course, Owen teased her 
most unmercifully ; but after a time Mr. Campbell 
called him to order. 

" Catherine used to be a favourite name with 
me," he observed. *' It is quite a family name of 
ours. In each generation of Campbells there is a 
Catherine. If you will excuse my saying it, Miss 
Hope, I have taken a great fancy to yours. 
Names and their owners do not always match, 
but somehow yours exactly suits you. Don't 
you agree with me, Owen f " And Mr. Campbell 
regarded the girl with a very pleasant and friendly 
expression. " Hope as well as youth at the prow. 
Our voyage ought to be successful indeed." 

Then Hope blushed very prettily ; the little 
compliment to her name pleased her. 

Now what possessed that little monkey Nina 
to put in her oar ? She had been dabbling her 
hands in the water, and taking no notice of the 
conversation for the last few minutes, when all of 
a sudden her shrill little voice chimed in. 

" I am so glad you like Hope's name, Mr. 
Campbell. We all think it just lovely ! And 
you have got her favourite name, too— hasn't he. 
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Hope ? — Douglas ! Oh, it is such a nice name ! 
And Hope has a favourite song, too—* Douglas, 
Douglas, tender and true/ But she has not sung 
it since you have been here, have you, Hope ? " 

It really was a little embarrassing, and I was 
not a bit surprised to see Hope*s cheeks were 
burning. But Mr. Campbell did not look at her. 

" Oh, shut up, Nina ! " observed Owen crossly ; 
but Mr. Campbell's quiet voice interposed. 

** Yes, I know the song, Nina, and it is a great 
favourite of mine, too ; and I should like to hear 
your sister sing it some day. Will you. Miss 
Hope ? " — very gently. " And I am as proud as 
a peacock that you like my name. When I was 
a youngster I once fought a boy twice my size, 
and gave him a black eye, because he said Hector 
McTavish was a hundred times prettier than 
Douglas Campbell ; and I must confess " — ^with 
a twinkle in his eye — " that I am a bit uplifted 
with it yet, though when my old gran dies there 
will be no one left to call me Douglas — ^not one, 
not one." 

Perhaps it was because Mr. Campbell's voice 
was full of sadness that Hope forgot her shyness 
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and looked at him so kindly. And I think we 
were all touched, and felt sorry for the young 
man, after that pathetic little confession of 
loneUness. 

We reached the old inn at Henley soon after 
this, and while Owen and I went in to order the 
tea, Mr. Campbell and Hope walked up and 
down the garden paths, evidently talking earnestly 
— at least, Mr. Campbell talked and Hope 
listened to him. 

It was all about his boyhood and his old Lady 
Jean, she told me afterwards, and I think that his 
confidence touched her. 

" Is it not sad, Berrie ? " she finished. ** He 
loves her so dearly ; she is his closest friend — the 
only one to whom he tells everything — and he 
knows he must soon lose her. There were tears 
in his eyes when he said it, and I did feel so sorry 
for him. * I wonder the angels let her stop with 
us so long, for she is too good for this world.' 
He actually said that, Berrie ! And then Owen 
came out and told us tea was ready." 



CHAPTER XII 

THE TRUTH FLASHED ON ME 

" Briefly I will tell you the marks of a friend — when doing 
wrong, to warn ; when doing well, to exhort to perseverance ; 
when in difficulty or danger, to assist, relieve, and deliver." — 
Chinese Saying. 

Mr. Campbell left Wildcroft the next morning 
and Owen accompanied him. They started early, 
but the whole family were on the terrace to 
bid them good-bye. I was standing just behind 
Hope when Mr. Campbell came up to us ; he 
shook hands with me very cordially. " You 
have not seen the last of me, Berrie/' he said, 
smiling ; but his manner changed as he turned 
to Hope. " You shall know how I find her,'* 
he said rather hurriedly. *' I will write to Miss 
Mostyn. Good-bye " — holding her hand — " or, 
rather, let me say ' Auf wiedersehen ! ' " And 
then Owen took his arm and told him to hurry 
up or they would lose their train. 
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I think we all felt a little flat and dull that 
day. Hope shut herself up in the drawing-room 
and practised her music sedulously, as though 
her life depended on it ; and in the afternoon 
she went to the vicarage. 

I noticed that the dear child looked a little 
anxious and wistful as she sorted the contents 
of the post-bag each morning ; but it was quite 
three or four days before the expected letter 
arrived for Miss Faith, and then it contained 
very sad news. Hope brought it for me to read ; 
she laid it down beside me without a word. 

"My dear Miss Mostyn," it said, **I have 
been unable to write before this ; but you will 
understand the reason for my delay when I tell 
you that my dear grandmother left us for a 
better world the day before yesterday. 

" How thankful I am now that I did not 
wait another day ! for when I arrived she seemed 
as well as usual, and we had a few happy hours 
together ; it was not until the next morning that 
the change came. It was a sudden failure of the 
heart. Dr. Stewart tells us. Meg had just taken 

lO 
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in her breakfast-trajr, and I was helping to place 
her pillows as she loved to have them. ^My 
bdrn, you are a fine nurse, as I often tell M^/ 
She had just said those words to me, with her 
old tender smile ; but, before I could answer, her 
head suddenly dropped against my breast. In 
that moment her sweet spirit had fled. 

" I know how your kind hearts will feel 
for me, and I thank you beforehand for your 
sympathy. I shall not be here long when the 
funeral is over. I shall have business in London. 
Perhaps, if I have a few hours to spare, I may 
find my way to Wildcroft. Please remember me 
most kindly to Mr. Mostyn and your niece. 
" Yours sincerely and gratefully, 

" Douglas Campbell." 

Hope told me that Miss Faith meant to 
answer this letter at once, and that she had 
sent a message. " We are so sorry for him ! " 
she said, and there was a little break in her 
voice. " He is so lonely ! he told me so that 
day in the inn garden at Henley ; he has not 
a creature belonging to him, only an uncle and 
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cousins in India ; he says it is our family life 
that attracted him so much. I am afraid I 
was rather naughty that day, Berrie," and Hope 
looked at me apologetically. " I said something 
I ought not to have said to Mr. Campbell about 
Aunt Faith being a little difficult sometimes. 
I don't quite remember my words, but he 
seemed to understand me at once. *You mean 
that Miss Faith is not like your own mother,' 
he said quickly. * Poor lady ! that is hardly 
her fault. No one can replace a mother,' and 
he spoke with such deep feeling ; but I am 
sure that sweet old Lady Jean was as good as 
one to him." And then Hope went off with 
the letter. 

Now I daresay many people will laugh at 
me for what I am going to say ; but I had 
such a curious feeling about that time — a sort 
of presentiment that there was something about 
to happen — a sense of some impending change 
at Wildcroft. 

Of course a prosaic, matter-of-fact person 
would sneer at this ; but I have always been a 
believer in these sort of presentiments. Some 
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minds are keener and more sensitive than others, 
more alive to these invisible and spiritual 
influences ; and there is no need to accuse me 
of either superstition or credulity, because when 
I woke in those sweet summer mornings I 
said to myself, " I wonder what is going to 
happen ? " 

I remember about a week after Mr. Campbell's 
letter had arrived that the feeling was unusually 
strong. I even felt a little nervous when the 
letters were sorted that morning, and all through 
that day the same impression was on me. 
Hope had asked me to walk across to Chard 
Mill with her that evening. A girl in whom 
she was interested lived there. " There is no 
need for me to be in for dinner," she said. 
" Father will not mind it for once, and I want 
a good long walk. I will have a late tea with 
you in the brown parlour, and as soon as it is 
cool we will start for Chard Common. The 
walk is too long for Nina ; besides, two's company 
and three' is none." And Hope laughed merrily 
as she said this. 

Of course I was willing enough to accompany 
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her. A walk with Hope was my greatest treat. 
She was in high spirits when we started, and 
chatted to me in just her old way about everything 
that interested her — her music, Miss Ashton, and 
the garden-parties to which she and Miss Faith 
were invited. Then there was Gordon's last 
letter to discuss, and one from Owen/ I 
remember she only casually mentioned Mr. 
Campbell. "He is coming to town in a few 
days, and they >will soon start for UUswater." 
That was all she said, and then she passed on to 
another topic. 

It was quite late when we reached home, and 
Hope confessed that she was both tired and 
hungry. 

I had ordered a tempting little supper to be 
ready for us in the brown parlour, and I begged 
Hope to begin while I went up to speak to Miss 
Faith. As I passed the study door Mr. Mostyn 
called to me — he was at his writing-table and had 
just lighted his reading-lamp. I was surprised to 
see that he looked a little perturbed ; for the 
moment I thought he was put out with me. 

"I am afraid we are rather late," I began; 
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"but it is a long walk, and Hope was nearly 
three-quarters of an hour at the mill." 

"Oh, it did not, matter ! " he rejoined quickly. 
"I was rather glad that the child was out. It 
made things less difficult Berrie " — and now as 
he looked at me I saw his eyes were rather 
brighter than usual, as though something had 
excited him — "Berrie, I want you to stand my 
friend. You must help me like the good soul 
you are." 

" Why, surely, Mr. Mostyn," I returned ; and 
I might have added with truth, "Ay, and with 
?dl my heart, too," for was he not my kinsman and 
the best and kindest of friends, and had he not 
a right to my faithful service ? 

**Yes, I knew I could depend upon you," 
taking my hand in his kind way. " Let me tell 
you my trouble, Berrie. You know my sister's 
sensitive nature ; her temperament is a peculiar 
one, she takes things hardly. What seems a mere 
trifle to ordinary people is exaggerated into a real 
trouble by those unfortunate magnifying lenses of 
hers. She has been damping me horribly this 
evening ; she declares I have made her ill and 
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half broken her heart. I was thankful that Hope 
was not present. It is wrong, it is perfectly 
unreasonable on Faith's part. No sister has a 
right to speak so." Here he stopped as though 
he found it difficult to proceed, but how was I to 
help him ? I knew of no disagreement between 
him and Miss Faith : she often tried him, but to 
my knowledge they had never really quarrelled. 
My cousin Graham Mostyn was not the man to 
bandy words with a woman, and he was as 
courteous to his sister as to any other lady. 

What could have happened between them? 
Why was he so slow in offering me an explanation 
when he so evidently needed my sympathy ? 

** Every man has a right to please himself in 
such matters," he went on. " It is for me, and 
not for my sister, to know what is likely to be best 
for my own and my children's happiness. How 
can she judge ? How can any one judge, 
Berrie ? " But I noticed he avoided my eyes. 
** I told my sister a piece of news to-night ; I 
wonder if you can guess what it is ? " Then in 
a moment the truth flashed upon me, and I knew 
what it was that he was trying to tell me. 
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" Mr. Mostyn," I gasped, " you are going to 
marry again ? " Then he nodded gravely. 

" Yes," he returned, clearing his throat from a 
slight huskiness. ** Miss Ashton has promised to 
be my wife. You are such an old friend, Berrie ! 
you were so good to my dear Florence that I 
feel I must tell you something more. Before 
I married Florence, I asked Brenda Ashton to 
be my wife." 

" You don't mean to say so ! Can this be true, 
Mr. Mostyn ? " For no one, not even Miss 
Faith, had an idea of this. 

**You can ask Miss Ashton if you like," he 
returned with a smile. " My precious wife knew 
all about it. Brenda Ashton was my first love, 
and I have every reason to know that my affection 
was returned ; but her sense of duty, in my opinion 
then and now an overstrained sense of duty, 
made her reject my offer. Mr. Ashton was a 
great sufferer for some years, and when her step- 
mother died, she refused to leave him and her 
young brothers and sisters." 

** And I call her a noble lady for doing her 
duty," I interposed eagerly ; then Mr. Mostyn 
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smiled again, though he shook his head at the 
same time. 

** There were others who were willing enough 
to help her," he returned in a low voice, " but 
she was determined to sacrifice herself; however 
it will always be my opinion that she made a 
mistake." 

He spoke with a sort of repressed sternness, 
and I did not venture to say more in Miss 
Ashton's defence. Ah, well, the partition wall 
between them was down at last, and they could 
read each other's hearts clearly. Mr. Mostyn's 
confidence had thrilled me through and through ; 
it made me glad and proud to feel that he 
had trusted me. He knew well how safe the 
secret would be with me, and that my lips would 
be sealed from that hour. 

" I want you to go to my sister, Berrie," he 
went on, " and see if you cannot induce her 
to take a more reasonable view of the matter. 
Will you kindly send Hope to me, for I should 
like to speak to her myself." 

"Will you tell her to-night, Mr. Mostyn.?" 
For I knew the dear child was tired from her 
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long walk, and I was afraid she might be 
startled and upset ; I was certain that such a 
thought had never crossed her mind. 

" Yes. I must get it over before I sleep," 
he returned a little impatiently. "Don't trouble 
your head about Hope, my good Berrie. I 
have an idea that the news will please her. 
She and Miss Ashton are great friends." Now 
how like a man it was to make that speech ! 
But I was not quite so sanguine. Miss Ashton 
could be a dear friend, and yet Hope might 
not be willing to have her for a stepmother, 
but I thought it better not to hint at this ; he 
was troubled enough by Miss Faith's unreason- 
ableness, without my adding to his burden. 

" There is only one thing that I should like 
to ask before I leave you, Mr. Mostyn," I said 
a little nervously. " Shall you tell Hope what 
you told me just now ? " 

" Do you mean about Miss Ashton and myself 
being old acquaintances ? No, certainly not, 
Berrie. No one but you will know that, unless " 
— ^and here his voice softened — " unless Miss 
Ashton chooses to speak of it. Now it is 
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getting late, and Hope will be wondering at 
our long conversation." And at this hint I 
withdrew. 

Hope looked at me rather reproachfully as 
I entered the room. She had finished her supper. 

"Aunt Faith has kept you an age," she 
began, but I cut her short by telling her that 
her father wanted to speak to her in the study. 
*^ I hope he will not keep me long," she grumbled, 
"for it is nearly ten o'clock. I am half asleep 
now." But I made no answer to this. My 
appetite was gone, and I told Ann to take 
away the supper-tray and to tell Mrs. Jones 
to fasten up for the night, as Miss Faith wanted 
me ; and then with a heavy heart I went upstairs. 

As I passed the study door it was ajar, and 
I could hear Mr. Mostyn's voice speaking very 
tenderly. Hope and her father had always 
understood each other. From a wee child she 
had been his companion as well as his pet. 
Would she understand him now.? That was 
the question I craved to have answered. 



CHAPTER XIII 

"I CANNOT ENDURE THE THOUGHT, 
BERRIE " 

** A shivery soul that needed soft, sunny weather.'*— Joubkrt. 

I WILL not deny that I rather shirked the task 
before me. It would be far easier to deal with 
Hope than Miss Faith — I knew that well. 

The lugubrious voice which bade me enter, 
in response to my tap, gave me a premonitory 
chill, nor was the aspect of the room more cheer- 
ing as I entered it. The windows were wide 
open to the summer darkness, and the candles 
on the toilet-table were guttering and flickering 
in the draught. Miss Faith sat huddled up in 
an old shawl in her easy-chair. Before I spoke 
to her I closed two of the windows and lighted 
the little lamp, extinguishing the flaring candles. 

As I did so a large grey moth circled round it, 
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and a sweet perfume of roses and jasmine seemed 
wafted into the room. 

** What are you doing, Berrie ? " remonstrated 
Miss Faith rather peevishly. ** I did not want 
my lamp lighted, I prefer the darkness." But 
I took no notice of this as I sat down beside her. 
Though I could not see her face, I could hear 
that her poor voice was quite hoarse with crying. 

" Dear Miss Faith," I said very gently, ** Mr 
Mostyn asked me to come to you; he is afraid 
that you are fretting, and that you will make 
yourself sick." Then she turned upon me almost 
passionately. 

" And whose fault is that if " she de- 
manded, and then she broke into a sob. " Oh, 
Berrie, that I should have lived to see this day ! 
that my own, my only brother should have 
wounded me so cruelly ! " And here she began 
to weep again. 

" Dear heart," I said, for I was determined to 
rouse her, ** there is no cruelty, surely, in Mr. 
Mostyn wishing to marry again. Hundreds of 
men do it every day, and it is not for us to 
judge them." 
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" No cruelty to me and to his children ? " she 
asked, and there was anger in her voice. *' Do 
you mean to take his part, Berrie ? and yet you 
have always professed affection for me and 
Hope." 

" I never professed what I did not feel," I 
returned, for I was bound to humour her. ** But, 
Miss Faith, you would not have me turn against 
my kinsman ? Oh, my dear, I can be true to 
him and to you, too ! " But she shook her head. 

'* * A divided house cannot stand.' I was 
reading those words just now. Berrie, you mean 
to be kind, but you do not understand ; you did 
not hear what Graham said to me. Oh, I cannot 
bear it ! " with a convulsive shiver. " I would 
rather have had any other trouble, but this kills 
me. He said " — almost choking with sobs — 
**that I had driven him to take this step, that 
he wants a peaceful home, and that Hope is too 
young to be mistress, and that though he knew 
I had tried to do my best for them all, and that 
he was very grateful to me, still, the responsibility 
had been too great for me. *The position has 
not suited you. I ought never to have allowed 
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you to undertake it/ Actually, Graham dared to 
say this to my face ! " 

I was silent, for I hardly knew how to answer 
her. I could almost hear the calm, judicial 
tones in which Mr. Mostyn had reasoned with 
her. No, he had not been cruel, he had only 
for once in his life told Miss Faith the truth : 
that her presence in his house had not brought 
him happiness, that her anxious and exacting 
nature had been overstrained and overburdened 
by duties and responsibilities that were too 
heavy for her. It was time that the reins of 
government should be taken from her weak 
hands and placed in stronger ones. This was 
what he had told her, with words of brotherly 
kindness, no doubt ; but every word had cut 
deep into her quivering self- consciousness, and 
the wounds would rankle long. 

"He said that I should be happier at 
Nutlands," she went on, without noticing my 
silence. " Oh, I know what he means, he wishes 
me to go back there ! After all these years of 
devotion to him and his motherless children 
he means to turn me out of the house, and 
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she — she — Miss Ashton, is to take my place " — 
with a weak spasm of jealousy and wrath. Ah ! 
poor human nature, how bitterly it resents the 
injury, when the object of its affection bids 
it " go down lower " ! We want to keep our 
high place at love's feast, and not to give up 
or make room for another. I think there is 
one clause that we ought to add to our daily 
petitions, "Help me, O patient Redeemer, to 
forget myself, and only remember others." 

"Would it be a great trouble to you. Miss 
Faith, my dear, to go back to your pretty 
cottage ? " 

I put the question coaxingly, but she began 
to cry at once. 

" Oh, I cannot endure the thought, Berrie ! 
The loneliness will kill me. Think of it, 
never to hear a voice but my own ! How I 
should miss Hope's music, and their merry 
aughter from the tennis-lawn, and Nina's little 
skipping steps everywhere ! And then the boys 
and Graham ! " And as she said this in a sad 
voice I d|d feel so sorry for her, though she 
ended her 'sentence rather too bitterly. **But I 
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will go ; I will not wait for Graham to turn mc 
out. Mrs. Deane*s time is up at Michaelmas, 
so there will be no difficulty about that. In two 
months I shall shake ofF the dust of Wildcroft. 
You can tell Graham so, and he can bring Miss 
Ashton here." 

"But, dear heart, there is no such hurry, 
surely," for I was quite shocked at this. Then 
she laughed hysterically. 

" No hurry, my good Berrie ! You do not 
know Graham. He is as impulsive as a boy, 
and never waits long when he makes up his 
mind to do a thing. I remember when he 
and Florence were engaged that he insisted 
on an early marriage, although she had only 
lately lost her father and pleaded for a few 
months' delay ; but he would not hear of it, 
and Florence had to give in — ^she always did, 
poor soul, and now ! Oh, there are no fools 
like old ones ! Graham ought to know better 
at his age. I do not approve of second marriages, 
Berrie ; I never did." 

"Maybe I share your opinion, lUiss Fdth, 
but I am bound to say that folk differ on 

II 
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this point. I think every one is the best judge 
in his own case, and I think we may safely leave 
Mr. Mostyn to settle it; and, my dearie," — 
stroking her poor limp hand as it lay on her 
lap,-7-"if you will take my advice, the advice 
of a faithful old friend and servant, who has 
loved you and yours very truly, you will just 
try to make the best of this, not only for your 
brother *s happiness, but for your own." But 
she was too agitated to listen to me. 

"Happiness for me at Nutlands?" she asked 
in a weak, shrill tone of remonstrance. "You 
might as well ask that wretched fly in the spider*s 
web to be happy ; look how he is entangled 
in that web ! Why am I allowed to live if I 
am to be of no use or comfort to any one ? Oh, 
I feel wicked to-night, Berric ! I had no idea 
one could have such evil thoughts. I am afraid 
I almost hate Miss Ashton. Oh, dear me ! 
Is that you, Hope, child ? " for, unheard by us 
the door had opened, and there stood Hope 
in her white frock, with a very pale, grave face, 
looking at us both. There was a reproachful 
expression in her eyes. 
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" Why do you say that, Aunt Faith ? " she 
asked, a litde indignantly. ** One should be 
just even if one is unhappy. Brenda is a good, 
kind woman, and you ought not to hate her ! " 

" Do you mean ** — and here Miss Faith liter- 
ally gasped — "do you actually mean to tell 
me that you approve of this monstrous arrange- 
ment ? " Then Hope's eyes were very sad. 

" My approval was not asked. Aunt Faith. 
I suppose father has a right to do as he likes ; 
it is not for us to judge him." Her breast 
heaved a little, and she had some difficulty in 
keeping calm ; but she battled bravely with her 
emotion. ** It is not only your trouble, Aunt 
Faith ; that is what I wanted to say ; it is no 
use your making it a personal grievance. I am 
sorry, too ; it has been a blow. I never even 
dreamt of such a thing happening. I can hardly 
understand it now '* — putting her hand to her 
head with a gesture of bewilderment and pain. 
" Oh ! what will Gordon say ? He was so devoted 
to mother, and he does not care for Brenda ; 
he says she is too grand for him. But there," 
interrupting herself with a heavy sigh, " I have 
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promised father that I will be good to her and 
not make things more difficult for them. I 
must not think of myself, but of him and his 
happiness." But here the dear child*s voice 
shook a little. " Aimt Faith, I can't talk about 
it any more. I think it makes it worse, some- 
how, to argue about it ; I only want you to 
feel as I do, that it is no unkindness to us, and 
that father has a right to please himself.'* 

**But he has no right to make me miserable," 
returned Miss Faith in the voice we all knew 
too well ; but Hope only shrugged her shoulders 
in a weary manner. 

** Aunt Faith, you will only make things worse. 
Berrie, will you talk to her ? I am too tired 
to stay longer." She kissed Miss Faith as she 
spoke, but as the poor lady tried to detain her, 
she drew away her hand impatiently. " There 
is no good in words, we must just bear it," 
she said hurriedly, and then she left us. 

I had sad work with Miss Faith when Hope 
had gone. She had worked herself up into 
one of her morbid states. It seemed to me 
as though her tired brain refused to grasp 
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things properly. She got hysterical at last, but 
when I had given her some warm negus, and 
helped her to bed, she soon fell into an ex- 
hausted sleep. She had little physical strength 
and her nerves were weak, and perhaps Mr. 
Mostyn had been a little severe with her. 
There are some plants that will not thrive in 
a bracing atmosphere, and need constant sim- 
shine and encouragement. Miss Faith was like 
a child in this, she loved to be prised and 
patted on the head and told she had done 
well. 

I would not leave her until I saw she was 
asleep. It was nearly midnight by then, but 
as I walked down the passage my heart mis- 
gave me to see a light shining under Hope*s 
door, and, tired as I was, I could not pass it. 

She was standing by the open window and had 
not begun to undress. I suppose she wanted 
me to think that she was just looking but on 
the moonlight, for she called me to admire it. 

" Is it not beautiful, Berrie ? " she said. ** It 
is like a new world ! " 

** Yes, dearie ; but it is the world of sleep 
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you ought to be seeking by tlus time. Let 
me help you undress, my darling." But she 
put her arms roimd me and smiled in my face — 
such a pitiful little smile it was, too ! 

" No, Berrie dear, you are far too tired, 
and Aunt Faith has been wearing you out. 
Oh, you need not tell me, I know it well ; 
she will drive us all crazy if she goes on like 
this, and it is her own fault, too, for father 
would never have done it, he told me so him- 
self, if she could have kept a peaceful home 
for him and not worried him so. He says 
we shall be much happier with Brenda, and 
that Aunt Faith will be more tranquil in her 
own little home. Do you think he is right, 
Berrie ? Oh, how are we to know ? '* And then 
she put down her head on my shoulder, and 
I stroked her dark, soft hair. 

Perhaps she was worn out, too, or there 
was some sudden revulsion of feeling, for the 
next minute her face was wet with tears. 

** Oh, Hope, my darling ! " I began, but she 
silenced me. 

"Let me cry, dear Berrie, it will do me 
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good. I have such a weight here,*' putting 
her hand to her heart. ** Oh, mother, mother ! 
why did you leave us when we wanted you 
so, my own dear, precious mother ? " But I 
had no words to answer her, I could only 
mingle my tears with hers ; that passionate appeal 
to the dead mother who had loved her so had 
utterly unmanned me, but after a few minutes 
Hope raised her head. " There, I will not be 
so weak again, and, after all, no one can rob 
me of my mother, Berrie. It is hard, hard, 
but I mean to be good. I have promised father, 
and, God helping me, I will keep my word." 
And then she gently pushed me from her, and 
after another word or two I left her. 



CHAPTER XIV 

NINA GIVES HER OPINION 

"The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on." 

King Henry VI. 
"I am sure care's an enemy to life." 

Twelfth Night, 

I WAS surprised to hear from Hope the next 
morning that Miss Faith was in her usual place 
at the breakfast-table. 

"She is not a bit fit to leave her room/* she 
remarked, " she looks quite ill ; but she was 
very sharp with father when he remonstrated 
with her. I do wish she had stopped upstairs, 
Berrie. What is the use of quarrelling with 
him and making him so uncomfortable ? What 
is done cannot be undone," finished the poor 
child in a weary voice, " so we must just make 
the best of it." 

"If only Miss Faith had your brave spirit, 
dear!" 
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" I am not brave at all, Berrie," she returned 
sadly. **I think I almost broke my heart last 
night, but I am trying to hide it from father this 
morning. Aunt Faith gives him so much to 
bear ; he told her just now so nicely that he 
hoped that her head would be better by the after- 
noon, as he meant to bring Brenda up to tea. 
* I think that will be the best arrangement What 
do you say. Aunt Faith ? * But her answer was 
as chilling as possible. ^ That is for you and Miss 
Ashton to decide, Graham. I have no opinion 
on the subject. I suppose you will just do as you 
both like ! ' Oh, how I longed to shake her ! 
for the dear old dad looked so dreadfully pained." 

" She will come round, Hope, my dear ; but 
we must give her time." 

" Of course I tried to make up for Aunt Faith's 
rudeness. I told father that we would have 
tea on the terrace, and that Nina should pick 
some of his favourite greengages; but I could 
not get a smile out of him. That is what 
Aunt Faith does : she flattens him out and 
takes the bloom off everything. He did not 
like to say any more as Nina was there, but he 
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was quite downcast and sad when I walked with 
him to the gate. 

" * I am glad that my little girl loves her father 
too well to hurt him/ he said, and I am sure that 
there were tears in his eyes, and of course I put 
my arms round his neck and told him how sorry 
I was, and that Aunt Faith did not mean it, 
but that she always said sharp things when she 
was unhappy/' 

" I am glad you told him that, Hope, my dear. 
Solomon was right when he said it was * the little 
foxes that spoil the grapes.* It is the little 
tempers and sharp speeches that spoil the sweet 
fruitage of home life.'* But Hope did not smile 
as she usually did over my homely axioms ; she 
seemed lost in thought. Very likely it was the 
sight of her pale cheeks and swollen eyelids that 
had brought the tears to Mr. Mostyn's eyes. 
I knew how tenderly he loved his little girl, and 
the slightest unhappiness on her part would try 
him far more than any amount of crabbed and 
peevish speeches from Miss Faith. 

" Oh, there is one thing, Berrie," she observed 
presently. "I want you to tell Nina about it. 
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It would never do to leave it to Aunt Faith. 
Nina is so quick she would find out how she felt 
in a moment." 

So of course I promised that I would speak 
to the child as soon as she had finished her lessons. 
Nina had outgrown Miss Faith*s teaching, which, 
to tell the truth, was rather old-fashioned and 
limited, and for the last few weeks she had gone 
to the Fergusons'. Mrs. Ferguson had a resident 
governess for her three little girls^ and she had 
kindly proposed that Nina should join them 
at their lessons for a few hours daily. It was 
an excellent arrangement ; Templeton, where the 
Fergusons lived, was only just down the lane, 
and Nina could run there alone. The children 
were well brought up, and Amy especially was 
a pretty, well-behaved little girl. Mrs. Ferguson 
was a nice motherly creature, and devoted a great 
deal of her time to her family, so Nina would 
get nothing but good there, and already the 
arrangement worked well. 

Miss Faith was very trying that morning ; it 
seemed as though her unhappiness must have 
vent in finding fault with everybody. She 
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aflfronted Johnson by complaining that the silver 
was not as bright as usual. Of course he argued 
the point. Johnson never allowed any one but 
his master to find fault with him. He wouldn't 
take his orders from women-folk, as he often 
informed Mrs. Jones, and as he had lived with 
Mr. Mostyn*s father and had grown grey in 
the service of the family, he was allowed to 
have his privileges, and one of these was to 
speak his mind freely on most subjects. Then 
Mrs. Jones had her grievance : Miss Faith had 
been interfering in the kitchen arrangements, 
and making what Mrs. Jones called "a regular 
dusting and pother." 

" I never knew her so aggravating since I 
lived here," continued the good woman, **and 
I am not going to stand it, Mrs. Berrie. Nine- 
teen years have I done my duty for Mr. Mostyn, 
ever since my Silas was taken, and if I don't 
know how to keep the big kitchen nice by this 
time it is a pity ! " And Mrs. Jones tossed her 
comely head, the Jones' temper being slightly 
inflammable. 

Miss Faith's next altercation was with Rogers, 
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the old gardener. To judge from Roger *s high- 
pitched voice, the discussion was somewhat 
heated. Poor Miss Faith was evidently trying 
to cure her heartache in the same way that one 
sometimes cures an inflammation — by applying 
a blister. She seemed quite to revel in Rogers*s 
drastic and irrelative speeches. As she crossed 
the tennis-lawn, her step was less languid, but 
she seemed instinctively to avoid the brown 
parlour. 

When Nina ran past with her satchel of books, 
I called to her ; she came willingly enough. As 
she opened the door I could hear Hope practising 
her scales vigorously. Miss Faith, tired at last 
of fault-finding, had shut herself up in her own 
room. 

Nina tossed ofF her hat, and shook out her 
mane like a frisky pony. 

" I can't think what's the matter with the 
grown-ups this morning," she gnmibled. 
^^ Auntie was as cross as possible at breakfast, 
and Hope had such a long face. I don't think 
auntie ought to say nasty things to dad." 

" My little Nina," I returned in rather a 
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reproving voice, " your dear aunt is rather 
upset to-day." But the naughty child inter- 
rupted me. 

" Oh, of course. When grown-ups are cross 
they arc always * a little upset,* but if ever I am 
put out, it is, * There is a little black dog on your 
shoulder, Miss Nina,* or *How can you be so 
ill-tempered, Nina ? ' from Aunt Faith." Then, 
as I frowned at this flippancy, ** You are just 
a weeny teeny bit upset yourself, aren*t you, 
Berrikins ? " Actually, the provoking little 
monkey said that, and all the time I was trying 
ta keep from laughing. 

** Nina, I am ashamed of you ! Fancy talking 
to your old Berric like this, and I have got 
such a secret to tell you ! " Then Nina*s puckered 
little brow was smooth in a moment. 

" Oh, you dear old thing ! Have you really ? 
But wait a moment, I must have my innings first. 
Berrie, Aunt Faith is so cross, at least, so upset, 
that I am afraid to ask her anything, but do you 
think she will let me have tea with Dora and 
Amy this afternoon ? Mrs. Ferguson is going 
to take May for a drive, and I think mademoiselle 
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IS going, too. Dora wants to have tea under the 
medlar-tree, and it will be such fun, for we are 
going to paste up pictures in the big summer- 
house. We have got piles of Elustrated News 
and Graphics^ and we have cut out nearly a 
hundred pictures." 

*' Yes, dear, and a very nice amusement too," 
for I had heard all about the children's cubby 
house. It was their summer play-room and a 
great resource on wet days. It was boarded and 
had two windows and was called "Templeton 
Cottage." Indeed, there was a small inner room 
where the family of dolls slept. I know Dora 
and Amy once begged their mother quite piteously 
to let them sleep there, too. 

" Will you ask auntie if I may go ? " continued 
Nina caressingly, and rubbing her cheek against 
mine, another pony-like habit. 

*'I am afraid you must not go to Templeton 
this afternoon, Nina," I returned gravely. " Miss 
Ashton is coming to tea — your father is going 
down to the vicarage to fetch her." 

" Yes, I know ; that was why auntie was so 
cross — upset, I mean. Well, what does that 
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matter ? Miss Ashton often comes, you know, 
but the grown-ups will not want me." 

" I am afr^d you will be wanted to-day, Nina. 
You see, my secret is about Miss Ashton. Do 
you think that you can guess why your father is 
going to the vicarage to fetch her, instead of her 
coming alone as usual ? " But Nina shook her 
head. She was a clever little girl, but evidently 
no suspicion of the truth had entered her mind. 

" I suppose he wants a walk," she retm-ned 
in a bored tone. " Oh dear, what a stupid secret 
this seems to be ! " 

*' Wait a moment before you say that, my little 
Nina. Shall you be very, very astonished when 
I tell you that your dear father loves Miss 
Ashton so much that he is going to bring her 
to live here ? " 

" To live here with Aunt Faith and all of us ? " 
— in a horrified voice. " Oh, we don't want her, 
Berrie, there are too many grown-ups now ! Oh, 
do you mean," and here Nina's cheek was crimson 
with excitement, "that father means to marry 
her ? " Then, as I nodded, Nina looked startled 
indeed. 
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"I never thought father would do it," she 
said in an awed voice, " and I am not sure it is 
nice of her. So that was why poor auntie was 
cro — upset at breakfast. I don't wonder at it 
a bit now." Then Nina rested her head against 
my shoulder and reflected deeply. " Berrie, one 
can't have two mothers, can one ? " 

"In one sense they cannot, my pet. Miss 
Ashton knows that. She will not expect that 
you and Hope can feel for her as you felt for 
your own mother, but I am quite sure that she 
will love you very dearly." 

" But she will only be our stepmother, Berrie." 

" Only your stepmother, sweet, but I hope you 
will be very good to her," but I could not get 
Nina to promise this. She wriggled away from 
me, and looked as though she were going to cry ; 
then she turned pettish and put her fingers in her 
cars, a favourite trick of hers when any one tried 
to lecture her. 

" I don't want to talk any more about it," she 
said rather sulkily, and then she took up her 
satchel of books and marched oflF. 

I went out on the terrace after this to gather 
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some roses for the tea-table. Wildcroft was 
nearly smothered in roses, Marechal Niel and the 
climbing Devoniensis, while the terrace itself was 
bordered with standard rose-trees. As I filled my 
basket Hope joined me. She looked fagged and 
weary. 

" I need not ask if you have told Nina," she 
said. '*Poor little thing, I saw her face as she 
passed the window. She was as red as a peony, 
but I suppose it is no use following her." 

**No, dear, I should just leave her to herself 
for a bit." For it was always my opinion that we 
should be as careful and tender in our treatment 
of children's feelings as we are of grown-up 
people. 

Children are like sensitive plants, they shrink 
at a rough touch. With all her high spirits and 
love of mischief our little Nina had deep feelings. 
She was a warm-hearted and affectionate child, 
though she was very shy of letting people know 
she was fond of them. Her temperament was 
peculiar. I have known her cry from sheer 
peevishness and temper, and yet when any real 
trouble came no one ever saw her shed a tear ; but 
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I knew quite well, and so did Hope, that her 
loyal little soul was sore and grieved at the news 
I had told her. 

So when I suggested that we should just leave 
her to herself, Hope agreed with me ; then she 
stretched herself with a weary gesture. 

*' Oh, what a long morning this has been ! '* 
she exclaimed. " Do you think the day will ever 
end, Berrie ? " 

Hope's voice was full of impatient pain, of 
girlish revolt and misery that went to my heart ; 
but before I could answer, we had a singular 
interruption. Hope's pl^ntive little speech had 
reached other ears than mine. 

" Fie on you. Miss Hope ! have you forgotten 
yom- Shakespeare? 

" * Come what come may ; 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day.' " 

And to our intense surprise Mr. Campbell 
stepped out of the drawing-room window and 
stood before us. 



CHAPTER XV 

FRIENDLY COUNSEL 

"Love is not love, 
Except it tear self-love from the breast" 

Saadl 

If Mr. Campbell had been a ghost, I am sure 
we could not have looked more scared. Hope 
grew still paler as she gave him her hand. 

" How you have startled me ! " she said in 
a low voice. I thought Mr. Campbell regarded 
her rather anxiously. 

" I am sorry if I have been too abrupt," he 
replied, ''but you used not to have nerves. 
Miss Hope." But his smile was a little forced, 
as though his reception had disappointed him. 
"It came into my head this morning as I sat 
at breakfast that, as I had a few hours' leisure, 
it would be a pleasant thing to take my friends 
at Wildcroft by surprise." Then he looked 
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at her rather keenly. *' I am afraid I have 
made a mistake/' 

" Oh, no ! Why do you say that, Mr. 
Campbell ? *' stammered Hope. " You were quite 
right, and it was most kind and friendly of you. 

Aunt Faith will be " Here she hesitated, 

for how could she truthfully say that Miss Faith 
would be delighted to see Mr. Campbell ? Under 
the circumstances his presence would only be 
embarrassing. " I will go and tell Aunt Faith," 
she finished rather awkwardly. " Berrie, will 
you please attend to Mr. Campbell ? " 

"What does she mean?" he asked in a 
puzzled tone when the girl had left us. " Miss 
Hope does not seem quite her bright self. Is 
there any one ill? Has anything happened? I 
had a letter from Owen only two days ago, and 
he said all his people were as fit as possible." 

"Oh, they are well enough, thank Heaven," 
I retiH-ned hastily. " Miss Faith is often a 
little ailing, but we never think much of that. 
How is it with yourself, Mr. Campbell, sir, for 
you have had sore trouble since you left us ? " 
But he was not going to be shunted off like that. 
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** Yes, yes, I know, and I have to thank 
you all for your kind sympathy ; but I cannot 
enter on that just now, I am rather perplexed 
at Miss Hope*s unusual gravity. She looks 
as though something has troubled her greatly." 

Well, I could not deny that, and yet how 
was I to explain matters ? It was not my 
business to enlighten Mr. Campbell. 

"Luncheon will be ready in half an hour,'* 
I said nervously. " Would you like to go 
up to the west room and wash your hands, sir ? " 
For I was eager to get rid of him, and I suppose 
my face showed him that pretty plainly. 

*' I am not to ask any more awkward questions 
— is that it ? " he said, smiling at me. " You 
are not a good actor, Berrie ; any child could 
find you out in a moment. Well, I will go, 
for I can see you are dying to get rid of me." 
And actually he was going off like a lamb 
when that tiresome little Nina came out of 
the house and stopped him. 

Nina ran to him at once with an exclamation 
of pleasure, for he was a great favourite of 
hers, but as he drew her towards him it did 
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not need much penetration to see that the child 
had been crying ; she was as flushed as possible, 
and though she tried to laugh and talk in her 
old way, her lips would keep quivering and 
the tears come to her eyes. I heard Miss Faith*s 
voice in the entry, so I went indoors with my 
roses, but to my surprise she did not at once 
join them. Mr. Campbell sat down on the 
bench near my window, and Nina needed no 
invitation to place herself beside him. 

"Nina, you have been crying," he observed 
rather severely. "Now look here, I thought 
you and I were chums. Chums always tell 
each other things, you know, so you will please 
tell me at once why you have been shedding 
such a profusion of tears ? " 

" Hope's been crying too," returned Nina in 
rather a small voice ; " she had quite red eyes 
at breakfast-time." Then at his kind look of 
sympathy the poor little thing broke down 
afresh. "Oh, Mr. Campbell, why have you 
come to-day," she sobbed, " when it is all so 
horrid ? Aunt Faith is cross — upset, I mean, 
and Hope and I are so unhappy. Father — 
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father," with another sob, 'Ms going to bring 
Miss Ashton to live here/* 

I could not see Mr. Campbell's face, but he 
told me afterwards that Nina's piece of news 
had not in the least surprised him, and that, 
though he had never hinted at such a thing to 
Owen, he had felt sure from a remark Mr. 
Mostyn had once addressed to him that he 
intended to marry again. 

"Of course I knew Miss Ashton would be 
his choice," he continued. " I am rather sharp 
at finding out people's secrets." 

I could not hear what Mr. Campbell was 
saying to the child, only she nestled up to him 
in quite a confiding manner, and then Hope 
came out, and he sprang up from his seat, 
though he still kept his arm round Nina. 

"I know now why you were not pleased to 
see me. Miss Hope," he said lightly. " I have 
come on an unlucky day, but I think I can 
set your mind at rest if you will be good enough 
to give me some luncheon. I will promise to take 
the next train back to town, and perhaps later 
on " But Hope was quite shocked at this. 
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"Mr. Campbell, how can you? You shall 
do nothing of the kind ! We are very glad 
indeed to see you, only things are rather stupid 
and uncomfortable, and — and we are not as 
bright as usual." 

"Yes, I know," in a low voice. "Nina has 
been telling me, like the good little friend she 
is. I am very loyal to my friends. Miss Hope, 
and what troubles them troubles me. But will 
you let me say something : I do not believe 
this will be a trouble long." 

" What do you mean, Mr. Campbell ? " And 
Hope looked at him very wistfully ; all her 
pretty colour gone, but she looked very young 
and pathetic. Perhaps that was why he took 
her two hands and looked at her so kindly. 

" Miss Hope, I can read you like a book ; 
but believe me, there is no cloud without its 
silver lining. You are full of dread and trouble 
because of the impending change at Wildcroft, 
but as truly as I stand here I believe that the 
step Mr. Mostyn is about to take will bring a 
blessing with it." 

" Why do you say that ? " she asked doubt- 
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fully. " Of course we must make the best of 
it for father*s sake, but you cannot expect us 
to be pleased." 

" No, not directly," he returned quickly ; ** the 
strangeness must wear ofF first. One has always 
to adjust oneself to new circumstances ; but we 
shall see, we shall see. You must not be untrue 
to your name. Miss Hope." And then the gong 
sounded, and they all three went into the house 
together. Hope gave me a glance as she passed 
the window ; she looked cheered already. There 
was something strong and bracing in Mr. Camp- 
bell's sympathy. Some people's sympathy seems 
only enervating, even in trouble. A friend's 
hands should lift us up and not push us down ; 
but so few know how to be wise as well as 
kind. 

I was just finishing my dinner when Randall 
told me that Miss Faith would like to speak 
to me. 

" I don't believe she is well, Mrs. Berrie," 
observed Randall, "for Johnson says she has 
hardly eaten a mouthful, and she does look 
mortal bad. I don't believe so much fault-find- 
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ing is wholesome for any one's constitution," 
finished the girl with a toss of her head. So 
even Randall had not been exempt from 
scolding ! 

I knew directly I entered the room what ailed 
Miss Faith. She was a weakly body, and any 
excitement or mental worry was always followed 
by a bad sick-headache. She was evidently in 
great pain. 

" I want you to darken the room, Berrie, and 
see that no one disturbs me," she whispered. 
** I could scarcely sit through luncheon ; but 
Mr. Campbell understood, and kindly left me 
alone. Will you give Miss Ashton my kind 
regards, and tell her that I regret that I am 
unable to receive her. There, that will do," — 
with a touch of nervous irritability as I still 
lingered — "Graham will know how it is — there 
is no need to say more." But as I went down- 
stairs I determined that Miss Faith's stiff little 
message needed softening and embellishment. 
I think there is such a thing as being over- 
scrupulous, and that love of truth may some- 
times lead us to sin against charity. I remember 
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having an argument on this very point with Mr. 
Campbell. " You are a bad moralist, Berrie/* 
he said, "and I beg to tell you that even 
charitable filching is distinctly wrong. What is 
the good of your trying to explain away things 
in that fashion ? Black will never be white. 
'The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth,' as my dear old gran used to 
say." But though he talked me down, I still 
held to my own opinion, and as Miss Faith's 
love of truth was decidedly aggressive, I thought 
it no harm to soften it a little. " Kind regards," 
indeed ! Why, my lips would refuse to frame 
such a message as that. 

I was just wondering where every one was when 
Nina rushed in to fetch her hat. Hope and Mr. 
Campbell had gone down to the orchard, she 
said, and she was to join them, but she must 
run over to Templeton first and tell Dora why 
she could not come. "I must say father wants 
me to be at home. That will do, will it not, 
Berrie ? " And Nina looked quite cheerful as 
she trotted away. I was very glad to think that 
Hope should have this distraction. Very likely 
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Mr. Campbell would interest her and turn her 
thoughts by telling her about his own trouble. 
The orchard was a pleasant place on a hot 
afternoon. Owen had slung up a couple of 
hammocks, and he and Gordon had made a rustic 
seat under the big pear-tree. I liked nothing 
better than to spend a few hours there with Hope 
and Nina with the sunshine flecking the green 
leaves over our heads, and the distant gleam of 
the river before us. The birds, and the bees, and 
the butterflies, seemed to love the place, too, and 
Nina often brought her favourite black rabbit to 
browse on the herbage. The pretty creature was 
perfectly tame, and would nibble at the lettuce- 
leaf in my hand quite fearlessly. It was nearly 
four o'clock, and I had just placed the bowl of 
roses in the middle of the tea-table when I saw 
Hope crossing the lawn. She had some pink 
roses in her belt ; perhaps they had given her 
cheeks a tinge of their old colour. 

*'What have you done with Mr. Campbell, 
Hope, my dear ? *' I asked, for I was surprised 
to see her alone. 

"He has gone, Berrie," she returned quietly^ 
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but she spoke quite cheerfully. " He is half-way 
to the station by this time. He was so sorry not 
to bid you good-bye, but he has promised to 
come again before he goes to Oxford." 
" Did you have a nice talk, dearie ? " 
" Oh yes ! He has been telling us about old 
Lady Jean. I think he did it on purpose. He 
was so kind, Berrie. He has made me feel so 
differently about things. How I wish Aunt Faith 
could have heard him ! He said half the troubles 
and miseries of this life would be smoothed 
away," she continued, "if we would only put 
ourselves in other people's places and try to sec 
things from their point of view. * It is the great 
blank wall of self that hinders us,' he went on. 
* But some of us manage to peep round the 
corner. G)uldn't you peep round the corner this 
afternoon, Miss Hope.? You will find the air 
fresher, and the view worth looking at,' and his 
manner was so droll that Nina and I could not 
help laughing. But I know what he meant — ^that 
I must think of father and not of myself." And 
Hope's eyes were a little dreamy. 

I think she would have told me more only the 
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green door that led into the lane was opened 
suddenly, and then we saw Miss Ashton and Mr. 
Mostyn crossing the tennis-lawn. 

I thought Hope would have gone to meet 
them ; but very likely she was too shy, for she 
began nervously putting finishing touches to the 
tea-table, though Johnson had arranged it as 
prettily as possible. 

What a handsome pair they looked as they 
came towards us ! I have often heard people say 
that Graham Mostyn was the beau-ideal of a 
middle-aged English gentleman. He had a fine 
commanding presence, and as far as looks went. 
Miss Ashton certainly matched him. 

She was always a striking-looking woman ; but 
I had never seen her to greater advantage than I 
did to-day. She wore a grey silky material — grey 
was her special colour — and a shady hat with 
long, curling feathers. She had some dark damask 
roses in her hand. Hope told me afterwards that 
it was one of her peculiarities never to wear 
flowers, though she loved to have them near her. 
If only Gainsborough or Sir Joshua Reynolds 
could have painted her ! for the grey feathers and 
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beautiful face and the graceful draperies would 
have made a lovely picture, and very likely Mr. 
Mostyn thought so too by the way he was looking 
at her. 

" Hope, my child," he said, as the girl advanced 
rather slowly and timidly, " you and Brenda must 
be dear friends." 

" We are so already, are we not, Hope ? " 
But I could see there were tears in Miss Ashton*s 
eyes as she embraced her very tenderly. I liked 
her all the better when I heard how her voice 
trembled ; it was evident, even at that first 
moment, that she recognised her own position and 
Hope's very acutely. 



CHAPTER XVI 
"WE ARE TO BE SISTERS" 

** Conquer your foe by force, and you increase his enmity ; 
conquer by love, and you reap no after-sorrow." — Chinese Axiom, 

"Where is your Aunt Faith?" was the next 
question, and there was a shade of annoyance 
on Mr. Mostyn's brow. Then I stepped forward. 

" Miss Faith has one of her bad sick-headaches, 
Mr. Mostyn, and is obliged to lie down. She 
asked me to give her kind love to Miss Ashton " 
— I wonder what Mr. Campbell would have said 
to that fib ! — " and she regrets extremely that 
she cannot see her ; but she is in such pain that 
she cannot lift her head from the pillow." 

" Oh dear, I am so sorry ! " returned Miss 
Ashton kindly. " Will you tell her so, Berrie ^ 
I should have liked to have had a nice talk 
with her ; Miss Faith and I are such good 
friends ! " And then she looked at Mr. Mostyn 
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with a happy smile ; but he seemed to avoid 
her eyes, not being so apt at fibbing as other 
people were, and yet how was he to damp 
her pleased confidence in Miss Faith's good- 
will towards her ? So he changed the subject 
abruptly. 

*' Do you know where my little maid is ? " 
he asked. But I had quite forgotten the child. 
Hope had left her in the orchard, and at 
once started oflF to find her ; but Miss Ashton 
followed her. 

" Will you let me go ? " she pleaded. " I 
know the way to the orchard quite well.*' And 
as she seemed bent on it, Hope came back to 
the terrace. 

It was rather a clever move on Miss Ashton's 
part, for Nina was a whimsical little lady and 
needed a good deal of humouring, and it was 
always better to tackle her alone. I saw Mr. 
Mostyn watching the tall, grey figure with shaded 
eyes until it had disappeared into the shrubbery, 
then he put his hand on Hope's shoulder. 

*' Tell me the truth, my little girl : is Aunt 
Faith really too ill to see Brenda ? " 
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**I am afraid so," returned Hope reluctantly. 
" She looked so bad at luncheon that Mr. 
Campbell said he was afraid to speak to her. 
Ah, I forgot ! " as her father looked slightly 
mystified at this. "Mr. Campbell surprised us 
before luncheon, but when he heard about things 
he would not stay. He begged me to give you 
his best wishes and kind congratulations." 

" And he would not stay. I am sorry for 
that. I should like to have shaken hands with 
him, but under the circumstances he showed good 
taste. Ah, there they come." And Mr. Mostyn's 
face brightened, as a few minutes later Miss 
Ashton and Nina came up the lawn hand in hand. 
Nina was chattering to her in quite her usual 
style, and I thought Miss Ashton looked exceed- 
ingly happy. 

When tea was over, Mr. Mostyn went off to 
the stables with Nina — it was his evening for 
paying the men — and I knew Rogers wanted 
to speak to him about a new glass-house that 
was needed. But he would hardly have stayed 
away so long from his lady-love that first evening 
if it had not been for a purpose. Very likely he 
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thought she and Hope would understand each 
other better if he left them alone together. 

I could not help getting up from my work now 
and then to steal a look at them. They were 
sitting near the drawing-room window, so, of 
course, only their voices reached me ; but it 
seemed to me that Miss Ashton was speaking 
very earnestly. 

When Mr. Mostyn at last joined them, I went 
up to Miss F^th. She was in her easy-chair 
by the window, and said her head was better, but 
she looked ill and depressed. I had brought 
her up a cup of coffee and some sandwiches, 
as I knew she would be faint by this time. 

" Did you give my message to Miss Ashton ? " 
she asked, as she put the cup down. 

" Oh, of course, Miss Faith." And as I was 
standing behind her at the moment she did not 
see how red I got. I was just going to repeat 
Miss Ashton's friendly speech when she spoke 
again. 

"I have been listening to their voices all the 
evening. I could not help wondering why 
Graham left her and Hope so long alone. Berrie, 
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those new drops that Dr. Forbes gave me are 
almost magical in their effect ; they cured my 
headache in two or three hours. Of course the 
pain has left me weak, but that is very natural." 
And here she paused. 

I could not help wondering a little to hear 
her make so light of her ailments. Generally 
when her finger ached, so to speak, the whole 
house knew of it. 

Some folks are like the Spartan boy, they are 
strong enough to suffer in silence, but our dear 
Miss Faith was not one of these ; perhaps it was 
some weakness of the nerves, she made so much 
of her little infirmities. Mr. Mostyn once said 
to me that in his opinion his sister was thin- 
skinned, physically as well as morally, but there 
was a twinkle in his eye as he said it. A strong, 
healthy-minded man has scant sympathy with a 
sickly woman's cranks and fancies ; and it was 
always my opinion that Miss Faith was more ailing 
than any one knew. 

" Yes, my headache has gone," she went on 
languidly, " and a little exertion will not hurt me, 
Berrie, I have made up my mind that I will 
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sec Miss Ashton, after all. I shall sleep better, 
and it is no use putting it off. Will you go down 
to the terrace — they are there still — and ask 
Miss Ashton to come up to me ? " But I was 
very loath to carry this message. 

"Indeed, you are not fit to see her. Miss 
F^th," and any reasonable person would have 
agreed with me. Her thin little face looked half 
its size, and her eyes — Miss Faith had such 
pretty eyes — had a dim, extinguished look 
from the severity of the pain ; but it was no 
use arguing with her. She was bent on having 
her own way. She would scarcely allow me 
to straighten the room and put her more 
comfortable, she was in such a hurry for me 
to take the message. 

I found Miss Ashton and Mr. Mostyn alone 
on the terrace. Hope had just left them. 
Miss Ashton rose at once with a pleased look, 
but Mr. Mostyn put his hand gently on her 
shoulder. 

"Wait a moment, love," he said in a low 
voice. Then louder, " Berrie, it is very late, 
and I was just going to take Miss Ashton back 




' Do not let her be long, Berrie," was all he said. 
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to the vicarage. Hope has just bidden us good- 
night. I think it would be better for my sister 
to wait until to-morrow." But I knew this 
would never do. In Miss Faith's unhappy state 
of mind Miss Ashton's refusal to visit her even 
at this late hour would only be another grievance. 

"I don't deny that it is very late, Mr. 
Mostyn," I replied boldly, "and that in my 
opinion Miss Faith is hardly fit to see visitors ; 
but she has set her heart on it, and Miss Ashton 
need not stay long." For already I had had my 
orders not to leave Miss Faith alone, and I 
thought it would be easy to give Miss Ashton a 
hint when the interview had been long enough. 

" Oh, do let me go, Graham ! " she said 
imploringly. She spoke almost in a whisper, 
but I heard her. 

Then he removed his hand. 

" Do not let her be long, Berrie," was all 
he said, but his tone was a little anxious ; and 
I could hear him pacing restlessly up and down 
the terrace all the time we were in Miss F^th's 
room. 

Miss Faith was standing near the table as 
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we entered. She looked such a wan litdc object 
in her grey tea-gown, with her soft brown hair 
pushed back from her temples. She held out 
a cold, shaking hand to her visitor, but Miss 
Ashton looked at her with reproachful sweetness. 

" Dear Miss Faith, may I not kiss you ? 
for we are to be sisters, you know." But I 
fear there was little warmth in Miss Faith's 
response to this. She offered her cheek some- 
what coldly. 

" Will you sit down ? " she observed rather 
faintly. " It is good of you to come to me, 
for I know it is late ; but I was too ill to see 
you before." 

" Yes, I know. Berrie told me. Dear Miss 
Faith, why did you trouble to send for me 
to-night? You are hardly fit to speak to me. 
Do you think I do not see that ? Your brother 
did not wish me to come." Then at the mention 
of her brother a shiver ran through Miss Faith's 
frame. Miss Ashton misinterpreted the movement. 

" You are cold ! *' she said hastily. " Shall 
I close the window ? " But Miss Faith shook 
her head. 
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*'No, I like to have it open. Please do not 
worry about me ; I sent for you because I 
felt too weak and giddy to walk downstairs, and 
it was my duty as Graham's sister to see you." 
Then Miss Ashton bent forward with kindly 
impulse and took her hand. 

" Dear Faith," she said gently, ** I may call 
you Faith now, may I not.^ Please do not 
use the hard word duty. Between you and 
me there can only be loving kindness ; there 
is a link between us, a strong link," and here her 
beautiful voice grew deep with emotion. " I want 
Graham's sister to be mine. I mean to love her 
so dearly, so dearly !" But the soft look of affection 
in Miss Ashton's eyes met with chilling response. 

**You are very kind," rather stiffly. "Oh 
yes, I know when Graham marries we shall be 
sisters-in-law. Dear Florence had no sisters, 
but she always said I was one to her. You must 
forgive me, Miss Ashton " 

** Brenda," murmured the deep voice reproach- 
fully, and a tinge of colour came to Miss Faith's 
face. 

" Well, Brenda, then, but somehow it does 
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not sound natural, especially as Hope uses it." 
But if Miss Faith said this to make Miss Ashton 
uncomfortable, she certainly failed in her purpose. 

"I should wish Hope always to call me 
Brenda," she returned with a touch of dignity. 
" I have told her so already. I think Hope and 
I understand each other." Then Miss Faith 
winced with annoyance. 

** Oh, no doubt," she said coldly. " Hope is 
young, and young people are easily won. I 
suppose Graham has told you what I have decided 
to do. I shall go to Nutlands at Michaelmas, 
and then Wildcroft will be ready for its new 
mistress." There was something aggressive in 
Miss Faith's tone and manner, and I was not 
surprised that a pained flush should come to Miss 
Ashton's face. 

*' I know of no such arrangements," she said 
rather abruptly. '* Faith, why do you say these 
things to me ? Why do you speak so coldly ? 
Your manner makes me fear that our engagement 
troubles you, that I shall not be welcome. If it 
be so, tell me frankly," and here her voice vibrated 
with emotion ; " truth is the best under all 
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circumstances. I am not a child that I should 
fear to hear it. It distresses you, does it not, 
that Graham wishes to marry again?" 

Poor Miss Faith ! But she had brought it on 
herself. Those clear grey eyes seemed to compel 
her to answer. 

"I never thought he would," she stammered, 
" he was so devoted to dear Florence." And then 
she broke down. Somehow it was not easy even 
for Miss Faith to utter her querulous complaints 
and jealous fancies to that calm, stately woman. 

"And it has taken you by surprise," in the 
same equable tone. " Dear Faith, for I must 
call you so, I must still love you in spite of your 
coldness ; will you believe me if I tell you that it 
was a surprise to me, too ? Not for a long time 
could I bring myself to understand his meaning." 

Miss Faith was silent a moment, then she said 
a little ungraciously, — 

" Of course I must believe it if you tell me so ; 
but," with a touch of her old obstinacy, " Graham 
is my own brother, my only brother, and you can 
hardly expect me to be pleased." 

*' Ah ! there we differ. But you are not your- 
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self to-night or you would not say such things ; 
I know you better than you know yourself. 
Graham's happiness is dearer to you than your 
own ; I am quite sure of that." 

Had she touched her at last ? For there was 
a sad, wistful look in Miss Faith's heavy eyes, 
and she squeezed her hands together rather 
nervously. 

** His happiness ! Oh yes, but how am I 
to know if you will make him happy ? " She 
spoke doubtfully, but without bitterness. Then 
Miss Ashton's queenly head drooped a little. 

I think they had both forgotten my presence, 
I had kept myself so still in the background. 

Just then I heard Mr. Mostyn's footsteps pause 
under the window as though he were waxing 
impatient. 

"Faith, let me tell you something," — in an 
urgent whisper — *' perhaps you will understand 
it better then. Before Graham married Florence 
Enderly, before he had even seen her, he and I 
were friends, and I loved him so that when he 
asked me to be his wife it nearly broke my heart 
to say no." 
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I could see how Miss Faith jumped in her 
seat. 

'' Graham asked you to marry him all those 
years ago ? " in a weak, shrill voice of intense 
surprise. " You — you ? " 

" And why not me when he had chosen me .? " 
she returned proudly, but there was a smile on 
her lips. " But, alas ! I was not free to marry 
any one, so I had to break my heart and let him 
go. Poor Graham ! he loved me so that he 
wanted to wait for me. Shall I tell you how I 
answered him ? * You shall not spoil your life by 
waiting ; that way madness lies, and I will not 
have any man suffer for me,' and so I drove him 
from me. Ah ! " as a clear whistle sounded 
from the terrace, and Miss Ashton blushed like 
a girl, " he is tired of waiting. I must go." She 
looked at Miss Faith, hesitating whether she 
dared to kiss her again, but I was glad and thank- 
ful to see that Miss Faith seemed to lean towards 
her. 

** Thank you for telling me that, Brenda," she 
said, and her voice was far gentler. ** Forgive 
me if I was not quite kind ; it was such a 
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shock, you see, and I never could bear shocks ; 
but I shall get used to it presently." And then 
she put up her quivering face and kissed her 
again, and I knew then that Miss Faith was trying 
to make amends for her ungraciousness. 



CHAPTER XVII 

HOPE HELPS TO SHELL THE PEAS 

'' Though a man conquer a thousand thousand men in battle^ 
a greater conqueror still is he who conquers himself." — Eastern 
Saying, 

Although the battle had been brief, it had 
not been an easy victory that Miss Ashton 
had gained, but I never admired and appreciated 
her as I did that night. 

She had come in expectation of a kindly 
welcome, and had encountered prejudice, coldness, 
and chilling repulse ; she had been made to feel 
that she was an interloper, an undesired intruder 
in the family circle, and she had endured it all 
with noble self-command and sweetness. 

Instead of losing patience with Miss Faith's 
fretfulness she had striven to win her with 
womanly gentleness. I knew that the story of 
their early attachment would touch Miss Faith very 
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deeply. Like most unmarried women she had 
plenty of sentiment, and any tale of true love 
always appealed to her. It was a touch of genius 
on Miss Ashton's part when she gave her con- 
fidence so simply and so fully. From that 
moment Miss Faith laid down her arms. 

I had no opportunity of speaking to Hope 
the next morning, for she went oflP* early to spend 
the day at the vicarage, and as Mr. Mostyn 
was to dine there. Miss Faith passed rather a 
solitary day. 

Once or twice I tried to enter into conversation 
with her, for it went to my heart to see how 
sad she looked, but she gave me little encourage- 
ment. She seemed brooding heavily as she 
sat over her work, and answered me so bitterly 
that I was forced to beat a retreat. 

A little before ten Hope ran in to wish me 
" Good-night," but she did not stay a moment. 
She had had a pleasant day, she said, and Miss 
Ashton had been very kind ; and then she flushed 
up a little, perhaps because I Was looking at her 
so earnestly. 

" It is all right, Berrie," she said hurriedly. 
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'^ Don't be so anxious, dear. But I cannot talk 
to-night." And then she went off as though 
she were afraid that I should question her. 

A little later, as I was waiting for Johnson 
to go the rounds, I was startled to hear Miss 
Faith's voice near my window. She had gone 
up to her room an hour before, complainmg of 
weariness, yet there she was on the terrace. 

" Is that you. Faith, my dear ? " asked her 
brother. " Have you come to wish me * Good- 
night ' ? " And I could see the tiny red spark 
of Mr. Mostyn's cigar moving across the tennis- 
lawn. 

** Yes, Graham " — in a hesitating voice. " And 
there is something I wish to say to you. I have 
had a sleepless night and a lonely day, so I have 
had plenty of time to think over things, and 
I want to ask you to forget all I said yesterday 
You took me by surprise, and I was not on 
my guard." 

"I am glad to hear you say this, dear." 

** Yes, it is my duty to say it. I ought not 
to have lost my self-control so completely. I 
cannot pretend to be glad about this. You can fj. 
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hardly expect that, can you, Graham ? But at least 
I will try to keep my unhappiness to myself." 

" That is good of you, my dear ; but I hope 
you will not be unhappy long. Wait a minute, 
Faithie, and I will throw away my cigar. The 
dews are too heavy for you to stay out any 
longer. We will finish our talk indoors." 

He had called her by her old childish name, 
and I knew how that would touch her. It was 
just like Mr. Mostyn to meet her half-way, 
and yet I knew from his own lips how cruelly 
she had hurt and disappointed him ; but it is only 
fine natures that can forgive readily. I have 
often wondered when I have heard some people 
talk. *' Oh, I am not one to forgive ! You 
must not expect me to look over that — there's 
no forgiving or forgetting in such a case." That 
is the way they speak, and yet that very morning 
they have pleaded, " Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive them that trespass against us." Do 
they ever realise the mockery of such a petition, 
or what would become of us if our Heavenly 
Father were to take us at our word ? 

I was craving for a talk with my dear child. 
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but it was evident that she avoided me, and it 
was not until a week had passed that she came 
to me of her own accord. 

Owen had written to his father a very proper, 
dutiful letter, wishing him every happiness, but 
expressing neither surprise nor pleasure at 
the news. 

** It will be a great change for us all," he 
wrote, " and it will take time to get used to the 
idea. Please give Miss Ashton my respectful 
compliments, or duty, or anything you consider 
suitable under the circumstances. I suppose you 
have told Gordon ! The dear old chap will 
be a bit jumpy over it, such a notion will never 
have entered his head." 

*' Father was not quite satisfied with Owen's 
letter," Hope informed me afterwards. " It 
was rather stifle, just as though he had taken pains 
over it. He is not really pleased, but of course 
he would not hurt father by letting him see that. 
Ah, I know Owen so well ! He is as sorry 
as possible." 

But a few days later Hope had a letter written 
in a very diflferent style. 
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" I hope father was pleased with my letter,*' 
it said. " It was not an easy one to write, and 
I am afraid it was a bit stilted ; but the fact was, 
the news had been quite a shock to me. Talk 
of cataclysms and earthquakes, why, they were 
nothing compared with my feelings when the 
governor's letter reached me ! My word, I felt 
inclined to put up my collar, I was so aguish 
as I read it ! Since then Campbell's been talking 
to me, and he thinks the whole thing firstrate. 
You should hear him praising up Miss Ashton! 
' That woman would be a blessing to any house- 
hold, and you may think yourself lucky, old 
fellow, to have such a stepmother, so I am not 
going to condole with you.' That is the way 
he talked. He would have it that Miss Ashton 
would be such a comfort to you. 'Just the 
strong, motherly nature that your sister needs,' 
he went on. * Miss Mostyn is a dear creature, 
but she has not sufficient grit in her ; she wants 
backbone. Miss Hope will soon outgrow 
her.' There, I give you Campbell's own words." 

"I could not help showing father Owen's 
letter," observed Hope, " but I never told Aunt 
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Faith that I had it. Dear old dad was so pleased ; 
he liked it ever so much better than the one 
Owen wrote to him. He said he wished that 
the boy had written to him in that frank, natural 
way, and that he was very much obliged to Mr. 
Campbell for taking his part." 

Hope had come in to show me the letter. 
I was shelling peas in the window-seat, for 
Mrs. Jones was busy that day. Miss Ashton 
and the Marlands were coming to dinner, and 
Mr. Fortescue, Mr. Mostyn's partner, was also 
coming down for a night. He was a widower, 
with a large family, and we had lately heard 
a rumour that he intended marrying again. 

Hope hesitated a moment, and then she sat 
down and began to help me, and it was pleasant 
to me to see the pretty girlish hands opening 
the crisp green pods. 

" Berrie," she said presently, ** you have been 
a patient, dear old thing, but I could not bring 
myself to talk even to you. You have not 
thought me unkind, have you, dear ? " And 
she looked at me so wistfully. 

"No, indeed, my dearie." 
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"No, I could never be unkind to you," she 
went on. " But sometimes one likes to keep 
one's thoughts to oneself; and then I was not 
quite sure how I felt. I was not quite glad 
at first — I did not like the idea of any one 
taking dear mother's place. And then I was 
so sorry for Aunt Faith. I am sorry for her 
still, Berrie ; she does look so miserable ! She 
says she hates the idea of going back to 
Nutlands." 

"She will not mind it so much after the 
first, Hope, my dear." For this was my private 
opinion. " She was always so fond of her 
pretty cottage, and Burton took such care of 
her." Burton was an old servant who had lived 
with Miss Faith ever since her mother's death ; 
Burton and a young girl made up the establish- 
ment, though there was a man kept to look 
after the garden and the pony. 

" But she will be very lonely there, I am 
afraid," continued Hope, "though of course 
Nina and I will see her every day. Berrie, 
do you know that father means to be married 
in October ? That is just two months from now. 
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They are to be married quiet quietly at Combe 
Lea. Brenda is going there next week. Father 
does not want any of us to be there, except 
Owen. He will not hear of* even Aunt Faith 
being present ; he says only the Marlands and 
Mr. Fortescue are to be asked. They will just 
walk across to the church, and Brenda will 
wear her travelling-dress, and then they will 
go to Bournemouth for a fortnight. It was all 
settled last night, and Aunt Faith will go to 
Nutlands the day they return." 

" Do you mean that she will stay to receive 
them ? " 

Then Hope hesitated. 

" I am afraid she intended to do so ; but 
father told her that he did not wish it — that 
it would trouble him and spoil his home-coming 
to see her leave the house. I was afraid there 
was going to be a scene, Berrie. You know 
how obstinate Aunt Faith can be. She said 
it was her duty to remain and receive her 
brother's wife, and that, however trying it 
might be, she always wished to do her duty; 
and then father put his foot down. 
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" * If you stay to receive us, Faith,' he said 
very firmly, * you will remain under our roof that 
night. Please understand that.' And of course 
Aunt Faith said she did not wish to do that, 
and then she decided to go after luncheon." 

I could not help smiling at this — it was so 
like Miss Faith to complicate matters. It would 
have been far more sensible for her to have left 
the day before Mr. Mostyn and his bride were 
to return. But no. Miss Faith thought differently. 
She would stay to the last minute, harassing us 
all with her feelings and emotional leave-takings, 
until we should be thankful when the poor thing 
had really gone. 

Hope declared that she had begged her aunt 
to do this ; but Miss Faith had been quite huffy 
with her, and she had not ventured to say more. 

" It is so inconsiderate of Aunt Faith," she 
continued, *' for I know she will upset us all, 
and I did so want to be nice and bright for 
father. I wonder why Aunt Fdith always makes 
things so much more difficult ? A day more or 
less at Nutlands cannot surely matter when one 
has to live there." 
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" I would not worry over it, dearie ; we must 
just make the best of it." But she knew well 
that I agreed with her. 

" I want to tell you something more, Berrie,'* 
she went on after a long pause, during which 
the shelling went on steadily and the peas leapt 
merrily from their pods into the yellow pan. 
" I think I shall soon learn to love Brenda dearly. 
She has such a beautiful nature, and then she 
is so true and honest. She seems so different 
from other people. She goes straight to the heart 
of things. Oh, Berrie, just think ! they cared 
for each other before father ever saw mother, 
and she gave him up because she could not leave 
her invalid father and her young stepbrothers 
and sisters." 

**I knew all that before, Hope, my dear." 
But Hope was so engrossed with her subject 
that she scarcely heeded me. 

" I think it was the bravest thing a woman 
could do," she went on, with kindling eyes. " It 
was * loving, yet leaving.' It was noble, heroic, and 
I honour her for it. But, Berrie," — in almost a tone 
of awe — " how could any one do such a thing ? " 
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I was a little surprised at the intensity with 
which Hope said this, for she was only a young 
thing just out of the schoolroom ; but she had 
a womanly, sympathetic nature, and this love- 
story from the past had stirred her very deeply. 
Was it only this, or had the pinion of the angel 
of love — that mightiest and most tender of all 
the heavenly visitants — brushed past her lightly as 
he winged his beneficent way across this earth? 
Was this why there was a deeper shadow in my 
darling's eyes and a softer tone in her fresh, 
young voice ? 

It gladdened me to hear her speak so lovingly 
of Miss Ashton, and she saw the pleasure in 
my face. 

" Berrie," she said softly, " do you think Mr. 
Campbell is right, and that Brenda will really 
bring a blessing to dear old Wildcroft ? Do you 
know, she wishes us always to call her Brenda, 
only Nina will call her mammy. We have settled 
that already. I think Aunt Faith was rather 
shocked about it, but she is so old-fashioned. 
Father was quite pleased. * I want you to look 
upon me as an elder sister, and I hope Gordon 
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and Owen will do the same.' Wasn't it dear 
of Brenda to say that ? " 

** It was just like her, Hope, my dear." And 
then, as the peas were all shelled, Hope jumped 
up. 

" I must go and write to Gordon," she said. 
" I have such a lot to tell him. Aunt Faith 
is in her room sorting her things. She has 
begun to pack already." But I was already aware 
of the fact. Miss Ashton would order her 
trousseau in half the time it would take Miss 
Faith to move from here to Nutlands. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
A PAGE FROM THE OLD, OLD STORY 

'*0 lark, you're singing a love song yonder 
Over the sunlit lea, 
While I sit in the orchard and wonder — wonder 
What will my story be ? " 

Helen Marion Burnside. 

I THINK we all got used after a time to poor 
Miss Faith's " weary of the world " face, and 
though she grew paler and more careworn every 
day, I fear we were all too busy and engrossed 
to notice it. Mr. Mostyn was re-furnishing 
some of the upper rooms, and he and Hope 
spent a good many hours at Maple's and at the 
Army and Navy Stores. There was a charming 
sitting-room on the first floor that Miss Faith 
had called hers, but she rarely used it, for she 
preferred the morning-room, as it was sunny 
and opened on to the garden ; so Hope had 
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suggested that it might be fitted up as a boudoir 
for her future stepmother. 

" Brenda's lovely new piano could stand there," 
she observed, '* there is no place for it in the 
drawing-room ; and she could put all her pictures 
and pretty things there. It would be her very 
own snuggery, dad ; you see, every one uses 
the morning-room and the library, and she 
could never be sure of being alone." And as 
Mr. Mostyn cordially approved of this idea, 
they at once set to work to plan things : the 
walls were to be repapered, and the colour of 
curtains and carpet was a burning question for 
days. 

I wish Miss Faith could have taken a little 
interest in it, but she seemed to think it was 
not her business. 

" Oh, don't ask me, Graham," she would say 
helplessly, when he brought some patterns. 
" Hope always tells me I am so old-fashioned 
and out-of-date. How am I to know Miss 
Ashton's tastes.^ Surely it would be better to 
consult her about her own room." 

But Hope always negatived this. 
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" The Sheraton room is to be a surprise for 
Brenda," she said in her decided way ; ** father 
has promised to keep it a dead secret." The 
room had this ambitious title from two beautiful 
Sheraton cabinets which Mr. Mostyn had picked 
up at some sale ; and really when it was finished 
it was the prettiest boudoir possible, and I did 
not wonder at Miss Ashton*s delight when she 
first saw it, but she was not Miss Ashton then. 

It was evident that Miss Faith disapproved of 
the whole proceedings ; indeed, when we were 
alone together she grumbled a good deal over 
what she termed her brother's needless extrava- 
gance. 

** Miss Ashton has very simple tastes, Berrie," 
she would say, for to the last she called her Miss 
Ashton ; she told me privately she disliked the 
name of Brenda — it was so aflfected and so like 
a story-book. " It was so unnecessary to remove 
dear Florence's things just because they were old- 
fashioned, but Graham is quite crazy over his 
new sweetheart ; at his age and in his position 
it does seem so absurd to see him playing the 
lover." 
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It was no use telling Miss Faith that I dis- 
agreed with her entirely, for I knew she would 
have the last word ; but I could not sufficiently 
admire the simple dignity and straightforward 
manly tenderness of my cousin Graham's behaviour 
to his betrothed. 

It was evident that the renewal of love in his 
case was both strong and deep, and he did not 
attempt to disguise his happiness. But what I 
admired most was the quiet chivalry of his 
manner, as though he venerated as well as loved 
her, as though in his eyes she was his ideal ot 
womanhood ; and yet how dearly he had loved 
Hope's sweet mother ! 

Towards the end of September, when the days 
were golden and full of fragrance, and the moon 
shone night after night on the empty harvest- 
fields, and the elms in the lane were beginning 
to turn yellow, and falling leaves pattered softly 
under our feet as we walked, Owen came home 
for a flying visit and brought Mr. Campbell 
with him. 

I thought Owen was just a little nervous 
that first evening. With all his reserve the 
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lad was very sensitive and impressionable. I 
did not see his first meeting with his father, 
but very shortly afterwards they passed my 
window. Mr. Mostyn was holding the boy's 
arm, and I thought they seemed talking very 
comfortably. 

He looked more like himself when he came 
in to wish me good-night. 

"We are going on the river to-morrow," he 
said quite brightly, " and father is to accompany 
us ; he is going to send a telegram to the 
* shop.' " Owen always spoke of his father's 
place of business in that irreverent fashion. 
Neither of Mr. Mostyn's sons would ever go 
to Mincing Lane ; Gordon had got his way and 
his commission, and Owen had made up his mind 
to be a barrister. 

" It is my vocation," he said once quite 
solemnly. " I came into the world to cross- 
examine witnesses ; I shall be a shining Ught in 
the law courts — my mind is a legal mind. One 
of these days I shall be arrayed in scarlet and 
ermine. Baron Mostyn — how well it sounds, 
Hope ! " For it was his sister whom he was 
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addressing ; but the naughty child only laughed 
in his face. 

" * O wad some power the giftie gie us,* " 

she chanted, 

" * To see oursel's as others see us ! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.*" 

And then she clapped her hands in Nina's fashion 
and ran away ; but of course he caught her long 
before she had crossed the tennis-lawn, for he 
was as fleet-footed as a greyhound, and then Miss 
Hope was properly punished. 

I don't know when the idea first came seriously 
to me, but long before Mr. Campbell's visit 
was over I saw clearly how things were tending ; 
it was just a thought, a suggestion, a vague 
conjecture when I saw him standing with Hope 
on the terrace one evening, but it might have 
been Jonah's gourd by the way it took root 
and sprang up. 

The grave young college tutor had fallen under 
the spell ; the sweet bloom, the clear, innocent 
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eyes of our darling, her freshness and girlish 
grace had found favour in his eyes. In spite of 
her youth and inexperience, he had detected the 
true womanly nature underneath. 

" Hope is true to the heart's core," her father 
had once said to me. " She is almost aggressively 
honest, her intolerance of all shams will get her 
into trouble some day. It is only we old fellows 
who know how to give quarter. I always made 
up my mind that Draco was quite a young man." 
But it was too bad of Mr. Mostyn to laugh in 
that ridiculous way because I remarked in answer 
to this that I did not know the gentleman, for I 
never pretended to have a fine education. 

It was soon evident to me that Hope was 
the magnet that was drawing Mr. Campbell to 
Wildcroft, but I was almost certain that neither 
Mr. Mostyn nor Miss Faith perceived it, probably 
because their minds were so fully engrossed with 
their owni concerns. Mr. Mostyn was very often 
at Combe Lea and busy with his partner and 
the lawyers, and as for poor Miss Faith, she read 
a new chapter of Lamentations every morning, 
and if she did not play the Dead March in 
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Sauly it was because her fingers were too unused 
to the notes ; but at that time no one ever saw 
a smile on her lips. With me she was quite 
tragical and epigrammatic. 

"An old maid is best out of the way," she 
would say. "A single woman has no rights, 
any one can kick her out of the nest. It just 
means giving up all one's life and picking up 
crumbs from other people's banquets ; we get 
just our sip of happiness and nothing else." 
Dear me, how angry I was to hear her talk in 
that way ! but she had a perverse twist in her 
mind just then. 

I remember I tried to argue with her in my 
homely manner. 

** There is one right we have got. Miss Faith," 
I said, " and that no one can take from us. We 
are all daughters of the King, and our dowries arc 
laid up in heavenly places ; and if we are not all as 
fortunate as Ruth the Moabitess, or Esther in her 
palace at Shushan, and do not wear our crowns of 
wifehood and motherhood here, there is still the 
beautiful crown of sainthood all ready for us, if 
we keep our hearts open to our Lord and His 
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brethren." And I saw the tears in her eyes as 
she turned away, and though she made no answer 
to this, I knew her heart was full. 

I think it was on account of Hope's youth that 
Mr. Campbell was so quiet and guarded in his 
manner. I am sure he put a strong restraint 
on himself ; but I could see how he watched her, 
and how he listened to her lightest words, for I 
was as fussy as the old grey hen just then, and 
was always popping out on the terrace on some 
plausible errand or other. I knew they were 
always pleased to see me, and that my dear Hope 
never found me in the way. 

It would be '* Come and sit down, Berrie, dear," 
or, *^ Here you are, Berrie; let me fetch you la 
chair," from Mr. Campbell, or, '^ Berrikins, ducky, 
come and let's be comfy," from Nina ; for, bless 
their dear hearts ! they were always so loving. 

I remember the evening before Mr. Campbell 
left us. I was standing at my window, trying to 
catch the fading light for some work I wished 
to finish, when Owen came in with a glove he 
wanted me to mend for him. 

He chatted to me as I stitched up the rent, and 
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then wc saw Hope and Mr. Campbell coming up 
from the orchard. He had given her his hand to 
help her down the grassy bank of the tennis-lawn, 
as it was slippery this dry weather ; but he still 
kept hold of it as they crossed the lawn. Perhaps 
that made our girlie look so shy and conscious, 
for she would be too timid to draw it away. 

I thought I heard a suppressed exclamation 
from Owen, as though some thought had suddenly 
struck him ; but when I looked at him a flush 
crossed his face, and he took the glove with a 
muttered " Thank you." 

Owen was too much of a gentleman to say a 
word to me — he would not have thought it proper 
to hint at his suspicion — ^but I had seen his start 
and the glad surprise in his eyes, and I knew that 
it would be a joyful day to the dear lad if 
Douglas Campbell ever became his brother. 

He and Gordon had always been very fond of 
Hope, though they had teased and lectured her 
as boys will ; but from that hour I noticed a 
change in his manner to her, a greater deference 
to her opinions and tastes. If Hope had found 
favour in Mr. Campbell's eyes, she would be an 
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object of greater tenderness to her brother, though 
I think in his heart he wondered a little at his 
idol's choice. 

I don't know how Mr. Campbell found me out, 
but he was as sharp as a needle, and I am afraid 
I have rather a truth-telling face ; but the next 
morning, as I was packing Owen's clean collars 
and cuffs in his new portmanteau, Mr. Campbell 
came in to wish me good-bye ; but his first words 
quite took my breath away. 

" So you have guessed my little secret, Berrie," 
he said, smiling at me. " You must have eyes as 
big, though not quite so fierce, as Rcd-Riding- 
hood's grandmother ; I don't think Mr. Mostyn 
or Miss Faith have got the glimmering of a 
notion, do you ? " And I shook my head. 
" No, I thought not " — in a tone of relief. 
" They are too much taken up with this marrying 
and flitting, and there is no need to enlighten 
them just yet. She is so young " — his voice 
softening perceptibly. " It is springtime with 
her — fresh, joyous springtime. Berrie, you are 
my good friend, do you think I am too old and 
grave for such a winsome lassie ? " 
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" No, indeed, Mr. Campbell, sir ! '* I burst out 
quite impetuously. ** The child always likes her 
friends to be older and wiser than herself." Then 
we could hear Owen's voice in the lobby calling 
loudly for "Campbell." 

" Coming, my good lad, coming," returned 
Mr. Campbell with a touch of impatience, but 
he was smiling, too. " They won't leave us long 
alone, Berrie. Well, take care of her, keep my 
memory green, and God bless you." And he 
wrung my hand and went off, and the next 
moment I saw him with Hope on the terrace. 

I was not a bit surprised that Hope spent 
a solitary morning in the orchard. It went to 
my heart to disturb her, but Miss Faith was 
fidgeting for her to come in and help her un- 
pack some wedding presents, so at last I promised 
to fetch her. 

She was lying in the new hammock that Mr. 
Campbell had given her because he had broken 
hers. She had her arms folded under her head, 
and was looking up at the glimpses of blue sky 
through the branches. There was a light wind, 
and the green leaves were pelting her softly. 
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They lay on her white frock and on her hair, 
and the shadow of some blissful thought was in 
her sweet eyes. 

" Berrie, dear/' she said, as I stood beside her, 
" is it not beautiful to be alive and young on 
such a day ? I was just thanking God in my 
heart for it all. I hope it is not wrong, dear ; 
but, oh, I should be so sorry to die and leave 
this lovely world ! " And " the light that never 
was on land or sea," the light that the angel of 
love only can kindle, shone out bravely and 
purely from my child's eyes. " Not death, but 
life." That is what youth always chooses, and yet 
it is through death that we enter into life and 
love eternal. 



CHAPTER XIX 
"SPEED THE PARTING GUEST" 

" Those things that a man cannot amend in himself or others 
he ought to suffer patiently until God orders things otherwise." 

Thomas A Kempi& 

It was on a fine afternoon late in October 
that we all gathered on the terrace to wel- 
come the home-coming of the new mistress of 
Wildcroft. 

It was not one of those golden days when 
the very air seems ripe and full of warm fragrance, 
as though nature were keeping in reserve some of 
her best and richest vintage ; the frost fingers 
had already touched the oaks, and the yellow 
rain from the elms pattered ceaselessly in the 
sandy road. The breath of calm decay was 
over everything, and at Nutlands and Wildcroft 
blazing fires heralded in the long autumnal 
evenings. We had had a trying day with Miss 
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Faith, and I was not surprised that Hope looked 
so pale and fagged. 

Our fears had been verified. The pony- 
carriage that was to take her to Nutlands had 
only started half an hour before the travellers 
arrived. Most of the luggage had been sent 
the day before, and her books and ornaments 
were already in their places in the little drawing- 
room at Nutlands. Yet still Miss Faith wandered 
from room to room in search of some trifle she 
had overlooked — a bead mat that Nina had 
worked for her, or a little crayon sketch that 
Gordon had drawn. 

In vain Hope reasoned with her. " What 
does it matter, Aunt Faith ? " she said almost 
brusquely at last. '' It is sure to turn up by- 
and-by, and then Nina and I will run over with 
it. Nutlands is not America or India" — ^with 
an amused laugh, in which there was a faint 
tinge of contempt. But Miss Faith received 
this remark in bad part. 

" Oh, you may laugh, Hope ! " she returned 
in a peevish voice. ''But it is no laughing 
matter to me, I assure you. I should have 
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thought that under the circumstances you might 
have shown me a little more consideration and 
sympathy, but I suppose that I expect too 
much." 

And then she wandered ofF on another quest, 
and Hope, half-angry and half-discomfited, 
came to me for consolation. 

"Oh, Berrie, what is to be done.?" she ex- 
claimed. " If this goes on much longer Aunt 
Faith will drive us crazy. Why cannot people 
be unhappy in a reasonable sort of way ? Aunt 
Faith seems to think we are all in a conspiracy 
against her, and that we do not care one bit 
what becomes of her, when I am so sorry for 
her, poor dear, that I am aching all over." 
And here Hope's voice was decidedly choky. 
My darling had a warm heart, I knew that 
well. 

" She knows all about that, dearie," I returned 
soothingly, " so you need not fret. Poor Miss 
Faith is not really cross, only she is so sore 
and troubled that she says sharp things without 
meaning them. I remember once when my 
dear mother had had a day of pain, and once 
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or twice had spoken irritably to us, that she 
said to me when I bade her good-night, * Berrie, 
you must give me a temper powder to-night, 
and then perhaps I will be able to bear my 
troubles without vexing other people.' Well, 
we must just put up with Miss Faith to-day, 
for her poor nerves are all on edge, and a 
pleasant word is more than she has power to 
say." But all the same I blamed Miss Faith 
in my heart for her want of self-control. A 
grown-up woman had no right to behave like 
a fretful child who had been deprived of its toy. 

I was hardening my heart against her, and 
making up my mind to say a salutary word, 
when I came upon her suddenly where I least 
expected her to be, in Mr. Mostyn's dressing- 
r-oom. 

She was standing before a beautiful portrait 
of his first wife. It had been taken in the first 
year of their married life, when she was still a 
young bride, and though Hope had not inherited 
her mother's loveliness, the clear, steadfast eyes 
that looked out of the canvas were alike in 
mother and daughter. 
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I thought she had heard my entrance, but I 
was mistaken, for she did not change her attitude, 
and she was talking to the picture in a strained, 
weak little voice of excessive emotion. 

" Dear Flo, do you know about it all ? Arc 
you disappointed with Graham? You used to 
tell me that nothing he did was wrong in your 
eyes — so perhaps even this will be right. But 
I think — yes, I am sure that you are sorry for 
me. Life is so lonely, Flo — I am so tired of it 
all ! Graham does not want me — no one wants 
me. How can they, when I grow more disagree- 
able every day ? Why are women born if they 
have no place, no work, anywhere? Oh, I am 
wicked, dear ; but it is so cruelly hard ! " But 
here I crept on tiptoe to the door, and heard 
no more, for I dared not let her know that her 
miserable little monologue had been overheard. 

Later in the afternoon I came upon her stealing 
like a grey little ghost through the upper rooms. 
She gave me a wan smile, but her eyelids were 
red and swollen. 

" Don't scold me, Berrie," she pleaded, " but 
I have been into every room to bid it good-bye. 
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This is the room where Gordon and Owen had 
the measles, and Flo and I nursed them. I stayed 
here six weeks, and then we all went to the sea- 
side. Oh, it was such a happy time ! She and 
Graham were so grateful to me ! But I liked 
doing it. I used to tell them that I was glad of 
any excuse for getting away from Nutlands." 

" Dear Miss Faith, it is nearly half-past five, 
and they will be here at six." 

" Is it as late as that ? " — and the poor thing 
turned quite pale. " Yes, I know. There is 
only Nina's room left, and I will follow you in 
a minute." But it was nearly a quarter of an 
hour before she came out on the terrace. I saw 
then that her nerves were giving way. 

" Help me to get away quickly," she whispered. 
But she was trembling so that we almost lifted 
her into the pony-carriage. 

I had begged more than once to accompany 
her to Nutlands, but she had somewhat perversely 
refused this. It was just her morbid humour 
to deny herself this small alleviation, for I under- 
stood her so well that my presence might have 
been a comfort. 
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I never saw Hope so distressed. We had gone 
down to the green door in the wall to wave to 
Miss Faith as she drove down the lane, but she 
took no notice of us. Her eyes were fixed 
vacantly in the distance as though she were look- 
ing into a future that held no promise for her. 
Hope fairly burst out crying as the pony-carriage 
turned the corner. 

" It is not right, Berrie — it is too unnatural," 
she sobbed. "Aunt Faith looks as though she 
were going to execution instead of to her cosy, 
pretty cottage." 

But though the tears were in my eyes too, I 
soon scolded and talked her into a more cheerful 
frame of mind, for it angered me to think that 
Mrs. Mostyn's keen eyes would see that Hope 
was not her bonnie self. 

Nina had spent her time in running from the 
front door to the gate with Rascal barking at her 
heels, and presently she came skipping up the 
steps to tell us the carriage was in sight. 

Johnson had heard it too, for he was already 
at the open door. I kept in the background 
while the first greetings were exchanged, but I 
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could see the warm embrace between Mrs. Mostyn 
and Hope. The next moment she perceived me 
and touched her husband's arm, and then they 
both came towards me. 

I was almost startled to see how young and 
handsome Mrs. Mostyn looked. Certainly 
happiness does wonders. She had lost her grave, 
sedate dr, and there was almost a girlish flush on 
her cheek when her husband addressed her ; and 
as for my cousin Graham, he seemed marvellously 
content. 

He lingered for a moment to question me 
about Miss Faith. I was rather sorry Mrs. 
Mostyn should hear my answer. 

*' Only half an hour ago ! " he ejaculated. 
" Why, we might have passed her, Brenda." And 
I could see he was a little vexed at this, though 
I knew in his heart he acquitted us of bad 
management. 

" You must take me to see her to-morrow," 
she whispered. **We must not wait for her 
to come to us, Graham. We could walk across 
quite early." And I could not help blessing 
her in my heart for this kindly thought. 




I was almost startled to see how young and handsome 
Mrs. Mostyn looked. 
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They went upstairs after this to sec the 
Sheraton room. Hope acted as show-woman. 
As I heard their voices I could not help thinking 
of poor Miss Faith gliding through the house, 
sad-eyed, like a ghost. There was nothing 
ghost-like in the fair, stately woman who had 
taken possession of her new home, nothing 
but a moved, yet serene, happiness in the low, 
thrilling voice. 

Hope came to me when dinner was over. 
She was in white, and wore Miss Faith's pearls 
round her throat. I think she knew how 
anxiously I should be expecting her. 

" I am so glad the first evening is nearly 
over," she observed. " I think Brenda is glad 
too, for she said just now all changes are a 
little trying, even happy ones. She is so pleased 
with everything, Berrie. She told father it was 
far too beautiful, and that she did not know 
how to live up to it ; but he only laughed at 
her. I wish you could see her this evening, 
Berrie. She looks just like a picture. Father 
has been so amusing. He has been giving us his 
ideas on dress. He says I must always wear 
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white, and that Brenda should choose dark, rich 
colours, and that in the evening she must always 
wear silk or velvet. * Like a duchess,* observed 
Brenda quietly ; but father was in earnest. 
He was quite discontented to hear that her 
trousseau only contained one velvet gown. 
* Never mind ; you can wear it out, and then 
I will buy you another.* Oh, it is easy to see 
how proud he is of her ! '* And here Hope 
sighed a little. 

"Was Mrs. Mostyn good to you, dearie.?*' 
But I need not have asked the question. Hope 
brightened up immediately. 

" Oh, she has been so kind, so dear ! Father 
left us together just before the dressing-bell 
sounded, and she came up to me at once and 
put her arms round me. 

" ' Dear Hope,' she said, * you need not try to 
hide it from me. I know exactly how you are 
feeling, and what a trying day it has been, and 
your father and I have been so sorry for you.' " 

"Ay, and she meant it, Hope, my dear. 
Mrs. Mostyn is not a woman to say one thing 
and mean another." 
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"No, indeed. If you could only have heard 
her, Berrie. She spoke so beautifully about 
Aunt Faith. She said she was such a good 
woman, and that she had always done her duty, 
but that things seemed harder to her than to 
most people. * We must aU try to make her 
happy.' I liked to hear her say that. * Oh, 
Hope, dear, when I think of all my blessings 
and how little I deserve them, I feel almost 
humbled to the dust ! ' And then she begged 
me in such a touching way to tell her how 
she could best be a comfort to me. How am 
I to help loving her, Berrie ? " 

I was glad and thankful to hear this, for I 
saw Mr. Campbell's words were coming true. 
Hope would find a strong, tender friend in her 
new stepmother. 

A little later, as I was going upstairs, I was 
rather starded at seeing Mrs. Mostyn standing 
in the oriel window at the end of the corridor. 
She still wore her dinner-dress and a lace wrap 
over her neck. I could see the gleam of her 
diamond cross under the transparent drapery. 

In the moonlight she looked like some queenly 
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statue. At the sound of my footsteps she turned 
slowly round. 

" I fancied it was you, Berrie," she said gently. 
"My husband has some letters to write, so I 
thought I might enjoy this lovely moonlight 
for a little while." 

"The corridor is cold," I began in rather a 
disapproving tone; but she pointed smilingly 
to her wrap. 

" It does not seem so to me. I am not a 
chilly mortal. I was trying to count up my 
mercies, Berrie, but I might as well have tried 
to number those moonbeams ; and then I thought 
of Miss Faith." And now her calm, soft eyes 
were suffused with tears. "Berrie, there will 
be something wanting even to my great happiness 
if my husband's sister is not happy, too." 



CHAPTER XX 
MISS FAITH IS IMPRACTICABLE 

" Love is a great thing, in truth a great good ; which alone 
maketh everything that is heavy light, and beareth equally all 
that is unequal."— Thomas X Kempis. 

When breakfast was over the next morning, I 
saw Mrs. Mostyn in her walking-dress on the 
terrace. Both the girls were with her, and a 
minute later Mr. Mostyn joined them. 

I knew that Hope was only going as far as 
the vicarage. Nothing would have induced her 
to accompany them to Nutlands, and as the visit 
was hardly likely to be an enjoyable one, it was 
better for them to go alone. Mrs. Mostyn had 
suggested that they should persuade Miss Faith 
to return with them and spend the day at Wild- 
croft. It was a kind thought and unselfish, but 
Mr. Mostyn agreed to it somewhat reluctantly ; 
very likely he wanted to have his wife to himself 
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this first day, and that in his opinion poor Miss 
Faith would be decidedly in the way ; but he need 
not have been afraid — Miss Faith at once refused 
the invitation. 

This was all I heard about the visit, even Hope 
knew nothing more. She and Nina went across 
with some flowers later in the afternoon, but they 
did not stay long. 

** Auntie never asked us to stop to tea," 
grumbled Nina. "She was quite cross and 
nasty, and never thanked Hope for those beauti- 
ful flowers. I did not want to stop a bit. Oh, 
dear, I do hope I shall be nicer and better 
tempered when I am a grown-up." 

*' Nina, I wish you would not talk so ! " re- 
turned Hope sharply. "You know poor Aunt 
Faith had had a bad night, and that she had a 
sick-headache, Berrie. She told me that you 
were not to trouble yourself to go over this 
evening, as she would not be able to talk to 
you." But I was not to be put off in that way. 
I had an errand to do in the village after tea, 
and, in spite of this prohibition, I meant to go 
on as far as Nutlands, 
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Miss Faith's cottage was a little beyond the 
village ; a small copse of nut-trees skirted it on 
one side, and there was a pretty, old-fashioned 
garden with a clipped yew-hedge, and a moss- 
grown sundial. In summer it was a perfect 
bower of roses and clematis, but even now it 
looked cheerful with the red firelight shining 
through the small mullioned windows. 

I found Miss Faith in her cosy little drawing- 
room. She was in her easy-chair beside the fire. 
She received me rather coldly and asked if Hope 
had given me her message ; but I pretended to 
misunderstand her, and went on talking. Then 
she said fretfully that she had had too many 
visitors that day, and that she wished people 
would leave her alone. 

" It was quite unnecessary for Graham and 
Mrs. Mostyn to call so early," she went on, 
*' and I am afraid that I did not appear pleased to 
see them. My sister-in-law is a very decided 
person, Berrie. I can see she likes to have her 
own way. I had to tell her plainly at last that 
nothing would induce me to go back with them, 
and then Graham seemed quite vexed with me." 
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I did not stay long after that. When Miss 
Faith was in one of these impracticable moods 
it was better to leave her alone ; but though I 
said nothing to Hope on my return, I carried 
a heavy heart back with me. 

" If one member suffers, all the members suffer 
with it." Did not St. Paul say that ? And then 
I remembered Mrs. Mostyn's words, " Something 
will be wanting even to my great happiness if my 
husband's sister is not happy, too." And how 
were we to make her so when she was just break- 
ing her heart with loneliness and misery ? And 
yet, was her lot such a hard one, after all ? 

I do not know if it was that evening that the 
thought first came to me, for I put it away from 
me so quickly that it made no impression ; but 
before long it came again and yet again. Most 
people at some time or other in their lives know 
these sudden forebodings and warnings of some 
impending change. How often we repeat glibly 
the old saying that " coming events cast their 
shadows before," and yet how true it is ! 

Often as I went about my business or sat at 
work in my snug parlour in the fast deepening 
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afternoons of November, the same thought that 
had come to me that evening at Nutlands seemed 
to stab me through and through with sharp pain, 
and I had some trouble to conceal my secret 
uneasiness and to appear my old cheerful self. 

Before many weeks were over, I could see 
that Mr. Mostyn and Hope were becoming 
anxious about Miss Faith. It seemed to us 
all that she was plainly moping herself to death. 

With the exception of one formal visit she 
never crossed the threshold of Wildcroft, and 
all invitations to dine or spend the day were 
refused on the score of the damp weather. 

** I cannot go there until I have got used to 
things," she said to me once, and her voice was 
so full of pain that I could not press her. " I 
like better to see Graham and the children here." 
But not even their constant visits seemed to 
cheer her. 

Burton told us more than once that a sparrow 
would starve on the amount of food that Miss 
Faith took. 

"I do all I can to tempt her," observed the 
good creature, "but it disheartens me, that it 
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does, Mrs. Bcrrie, to carry the tray down^-only 
the half of a pigeon or a taste of sweetbread 
for her dinner ; and if I beat up an egg with 
some good fresh milk, she just turns up her 
nose at it and asks me to take it away." 

Burton seemed so cast down about her mistress 
that I went straight to Mr. Mostyn and begged 
him to send for Dr. Forbes. I knew Miss Faith 
would be very angry with us, but I could not 
help that. Dr. Forbes soon reassured us. 

He told Mr. Mostyn that Miss Faith was 
certainly out of condition and suffering from 
debility and nervous exhaustion, but he could 
find no trace of any organic mischief. 

Tonics, plenty of light nourishment, and 
cheerful society was all she needed ; but he spoke 
a little more plainly to me when I went with 
him to the door. 

"The fact is, Berrie," he said, drawing on 
his driving-gloves, " Miss Mostyn is a bit hipped, 
only I was not going to tell Mr. Mostyn that. 
She has always been a nervous body ever since 
I have known her, but now her nerves are 
utterly disorganised. A lonely life does not 
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suit her, it makes her more cranky than she 
was before. We all have our cranks," he went 
on with a genial laugh, " though we won't own 
to them. Miss Mostyn wants a good shaking, 
and to be laughed out of her low spirits." For 
Dr. Forbes was a little vigorous and bracing in 
his remedies, and was always ready with what 
he called a good moral douche. 

He had turned on his heel as he said this, but 
I would not let him go. We were very good 
friends. He had always been warm in his praises 
of what he was pleased to term my nursing 
capability. He told me once that nursing was 
my vocation. 

" Wait a moment, doctor. I want to ask you 
one question. Do you think it is really bad 
for Miss Faith with her morbid temperament 
to live alone ? " 

He hummed and ha'd a little at that. It was 
plain that I had driven him into a comer. 

" I don't suppose it is good for her," he said 
rather gruffly. "I don't believe it is good for 
anybody ; but she must just get used to it, as 
other people do. Get her over here as much as 
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possible, and make her take an interest in things. 
I told her to-day that she ought to be proud of 
her new sister-in-law, for all the neighbourhood is 
singing her praises and saying what a charming 
woman she is, and Miss Mostyn only looked as 
prim as possible and said she was glad to hear it. 
Oh, you women, Berrie — you are kittle cattle 
most of you ! " And Dr. Forbes shook his head 
knowingly as he stepped into his gig. 

He was a humourist in his way, and a little 
rough and ready in speech, especially to strangers ; 
but we all loved him for his real goodness of 
heart, and as for his poorer patients, they fairly 
worshipped him. He would go without his 
dinner or his night's rest for the poorest body in 
the hamlet if he thought he could do any good. 

Dr. Forbes was a skilled physician, and a great 
blessing to Wyngate, but he had small sympathy 
with fads, or what I have heard him call a fine 
lady's vapours. That is how he gave offence to 
Lady Grimston up at The Towers, for he could 
not tolerate her fat pug-dog, and hustled him 
aside as though he were the veriest street cur ; 
and when she wanted him to order her to the 
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Riviera for the winter, he just told her plainly 
that there was nothing the matter with her, and 
that she might just as well stay at home and look 
after Sir Rupert. We heard after that that she 
had sent for Dr. Pennyfeather. Anyway, she had 
her will, and went off to Mentone with her maid 
and her pug Cherie, and I am afraid few of us 
pitied her as we ought when poor Sir Rupert died 
so suddenly in her absence, taking everybody but 
Dr. Forbes by surprise. 

" Hang that woman ! " I actually heard him 
say with my own ears. ** Why could she not 
have stayed at home and looked after the poor 
fellow? I had told her pretty plainly what I 
feared." 

But even Dr. Forbes relented when the stricken 
woman hurried back to her desolate home, a prey 
to acute remorse. I knew Mrs. Marland and 
Mrs. Mostyn took turns in going to The Towers 
daily, and that Mrs. Mostyn especially was a 
comfort to her. 

As it happened, poor Mrs. Mostyn was the 
one who bore the brunt of Miss Faith's dis- 
pleasure. This was rather hard on her, as she 
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was quite innocent ot conniving at Dr. Forbes's 
visit ; but you could not have got Miss Faith 
to believe that. 

Hope came to me with rather a rueful face 
after luncheon. 

" I don't think I shall go and see Aunt Faith 
this afternoon," she said in a dubious tone. 
** Brenda has been catching it nicely this morning. 
Aunt Faith is deeply offended with us all, but she 
evidently considers Brenda is the chief culprit, 
though, poor dear, she knew nothing about Dr. 
Forbes's visit to Nutlands until he came here. 
She says he only laughed at her, and that we have 
all exposed her to this humiliation. * I suppose I 
am old enough to know when I want a doctor,' 
she said to Brenda — you know Aunt Faith's grand 
way, Berrie — * and can send for him myself, so I 
am at a loss to know why you and my brother 
have put yourselves to all this trouble.' Brenda 
says she felt quite cheap and small." 

" I think I ought to go in your place, Hope, 
my dear," I returned briskly. " It is only fair, as 
I am the real culprit, for Mr. Mostyn would 
never have thought of such a thing if I had not 
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worried him so about Miss Faith." But Hope 
would not have this for a moment. I had only 
done rightly, she remarked. Brenda thought her 
aunt looking extremely ill, quite shrunk and 
dwindled, and however Dr. Forbes might pooh- 
pooh things, it was quite evident that he thought 
that she nieeded plenty of attention, for he had 
given heaps of instructions to Burton. She was 
to have nourishment frequently, and to go to bed 
early, and to walk or drive every day. 

Hope wanted me to put off my visit for a day, 
but I was never one to shirk an unpleasant duty. 
Even when I was a child, I liked to face my 
bogies instead of cowering under the bedclothes ; 
but that does not prove that I was any braver 
than my fellows. It so happened that I was 
imusually busy that day, and it was nearly six 
before I started for Nutlands ; but I knew my 
way so well that I did not mind the darkness 
a bit. 

As I walked up the garden path, I could see 
the firelight playing on the windows in a fitful 
sort of way, but there was no pleasant glow of 
lamplight. Perhaps Miss Faith was dozing in 
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the twilight. I exchanged a few words with 
Burton. Her mistress was but poorly, she said. 
Then she shrugged her shoulders with a meaning 
look as she opened the parlour door. 

The blaze had died down a little, and I had 
to grope my way to the fireplace. As I stumbled 
over a stool. Miss Faith asked in rather a fretful 
tone why Burton had not lighted the lamp. She 
had been asleep, she said, and had just awoke ; 
but I knew very well that Burton had not been 
in fault, and that Miss Faith herself had refused 
to have the lamp lighted. 

So I took no notice of her complaint, but 
stirred the fire and threw on another log. Then 
I kindled the lamp and closed the curtains, and 
the room looked as snug as possible ; but as 
I sat down beside Miss Faith, my old trouble 
of mind returned. It seemed to me that even 
in these few hours her face had grown smaller 
and more pinched, and there was a strained, 
pitiful look in her eyes. Perhaps she read my 
face, for before I could open my lips, she suddenly 
held out her hands to me. 

"Berrie, dear Berrie, help me to bear it,'* 
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she pleaded- '' What shall I do ? What can 
I do? It is not my fault ; I was made so. 
But I cannot live alone — I cannot — I cannot ; 
and yet I would rather die than go back to 
Wildcroft." And then she broke in piteous sobs 
until my heart ached to hear her. Ah, what 
poor creatures we are ! Was it not Solomon who 
said, " A wounded spirit who can heal ? " Truly 
" the heart knoweth its own bitterness." Human 
sympathy is sweet, but there is only One who 
can really -help us to carry our burden when 
we are ready to faint under it. 
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CHAPTER XXI 



"I FACE MY BOGIES" 

'* From the difficulties of the path, O heart* 
Do not turn the rein, for the traveUer 
Should not think of descent and ascent." 

Hafiz. 

I HAVE no wish to repeat what followed. When 

any human being opens his or her heart to 

another, such confidence should be held sacred, 

but it was a sad piece of work that fell to my 

share that evening. Poor, troubled, short-sighted 

Miss Faith ! but she grew calmer presently. I 

did not leave her until she was safe in bed, and 

had taken a soothing draught that Dr. Forbes 

had prescribed ; but that walk home in the 

darkness was like a nightmare to me, and all my 

thoughts seemed jumbled up in the most curious 

way. Once I caught myself saying out loud as 

I crossed the goose-green by the vicarage gate, 

ass 
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"Well, it is no business of mine, surely. Am 
I my brother's keeper ? " And then I grew hot 
with shame. Had that cowardly thought really 
been mine ? 

" I must face my bogies," I muttered as I 
groped my way down the sandy lane. Johnson 
looked rather startled as he let me in. 

"Why, Mrs. Berrie, you do look fagged, to 
be sure ! " he exclaimed ; " but Mrs. Jones is 
keeping your supper hot, and there's a good 
fire in the brown parlour." But though I thanked 
him and tried to do justice to the tempting little 
dish set before me, it was a miserable failure ; so 
I made a headache my excuse and crept up to 
bed, leaving a message for Hope, for I felt I 
could not face any of them that night. 

Even now I never think of that long night 
without a shudder. Hour after hour I faced 
my bogies, or fought a pitched battle with the 
demon of self-love ; and it was deadly wrestling 
too, for victory meant to me the loss of all 
that I held dear and that I most fondly prized ; 
and more than once, as I wetted my pillow with 
tears, I said to myself that it was too hard, that 
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so great a sacrifice was not required ; but, thank 
God, my good angel did not forsake me, and 
in my weakest moment strength came. Then I 
slept, and in my dream I thought Richard met 
me and smiled at me, and when I woke the 
pale sunshine of a November morning was shining 
into my room. 

I knew Mr. Mostyn was not going to town 
that day, so I followed him into the smoking- 
room, and we had a long talk together, and 
by-and-by Mrs. Mostyn joined us. 

Oh, how good they both were to me ! The 
tears of gladness were soon running down my 
face to hear how much they thought of me, 
and how dearly Mr. Mostyn prized the services 
of his humble kinswoman. It was a long time 
before he would fall in with my notion, but 
presently he said quite abruptly, — 

"Well, well, don't ask me, just follow your 
good heart, Berrie, and God bless you." And 
there was an odd break in his voice as he said 
this, and there were actually tears in Mrs. 
Mostyn's eyes, too. 

I had told Miss Faith that I should not go 
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to her until evening, and as Hope was to spend 
the day with a friend, it was impossible for her 
to call at Nutlands. I was secretly glad to 
know that. 

At the appointed hour I started for the cottage. 
This time as I opened the garden gate there 
was a yellow stream of lamplight from the un- 
curtained window ; Miss Faith was evidently 
expecting me. 

I found her in her usual place. She looked 
rather better, and greeted me with a faint 
smile. 

" What a dark night it is, Berrie ! " she said, 
trying to speak cheerfully. " If you pay me 
such late visits, you ought to carry a lantern, 
as Mrs. Marland does. You might sprain your 
ankle against the tree-stumps." 

*' Yes, I must see about it," I returned rather 
absently, for my thoughts were otherwise engaged. 
**Miss Faith, I want to ask you a question. 
Have you any use for the little room that looks 
over the porch?" 

" The porch room, do you mean ? " and it 
was clear that my question surprised her. " No, 
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of course not, Berrie ; I have one spare room, 
and I am not likely to fill that." 

" Then perhaps you will let me have it, Miss 
Faith," I returned quietly, but I know my voice 
shook a little. *' I was awake all last night 
thinking of you and your troubles, my dear, 
and I have made up my mind that, if you are 
willing to have me, I will just cast in my lot 
with you and do my best to make you happy." 

I think she was too much astonished to speak, 
for she just sat and stared at me in a sort of 
innocent, uncomprehending way. 

"What is that you say.?" she asked at last. 
"Have you taken leave of your senses, Berrie, 
or have I taken leave of mine.?" 

" Neither one nor the other. Miss Faith, my 
dear, for it is the sober truth I am telling you. 
We are both lone women ; the only difference 
is that I am a working woman, thank God, and 
so it is easier for me to be cheerful. I have 
been turning it over in my mind all night, and 
it seems to be that I am wanted here more than 
at Wildcroft. Would you not be happier, Miss 
Faith, my dear, if you had your old Berrie to 
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take care of you and to talk to you when you 
felt dull and lonesome ? " 

"Happier, Berrie?" and then such a soft 
flush came to her face and her eyes had their 
old brightness. " Oh, you good woman, you 
dear woman ! but I will not tell you what I 
think just now. No, I will not be so selfish, I 
cannot accept your sacrifice. I know how you 
love Wildcroft. Do you think I could spoil 
your life in that fashion ? No, Berrie, no ; but I 
am deeply grateful to you all the same." 

**You will not spoil my life. Miss Faith," I 
returned earnestly, ** any more than the Jewish 
widow spoilt hers when she cast her two mites 
into the treasury ; she was a richer woman for 
her loss, you may be sure of that. I do not 
deny that the very stones of Wildcroft are dear 
to me, and that I had hoped to die under my 
kinsman's roof, but I cannot forget that you are 
my kinswoman too. Listen to me, dear heart," 
for she seemed about to interrupt me. **I am 
no longer needed at Wildcroft, they can do 
without me. Mrs. Mostyn is a grand house- 
keeper, and Mrs. Jones is an old servant now, 
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and has got used to her master's ways, and Hope 
is grown up, and as for Nina, she has her new 
mother to look after her." I was sorry I said 
this, for there was a sudden cloud on Miss 
Faith's face, but it cleared at my next words. 
'*So if you will have me, my dear, I mean to 
take possession of that porch room, and to help 
you and Burton. Don't you think it will be 
pleasant to have some one to fetch and carry for 
you, and to share your gardening, and to sit 
with you on winter evenings ? " But she would 
not let me go on ; she took my hands and held 
them tightly. 

" Berrie," she said with a little sob, '* I am 
very selfish, but I cannot refuse your offer. My 
dear old friend, you are doing this for my sake, 
and because it kills me to live alone. Yes, I 
will accept your generous sacrifice, and accept 
it gratefully, but on one condition." 

" What is that, Miss Faith ? " for I was doubt- 
ful of her meaning, and I did not want her to 
pay me the handsome salary Mr. Mostyn had 
given me. I had money saved for my old age 
and did not need it. 
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"My condition is that you come here as my 
friend," she replied firmly. "There shall be 
no question of service between you and me ; 
from the day you enter Nutlands I shall only 
remember that you are my trusted friend and 
kinswoman." 

*' But, Miss Faith, my dear " 

" It must not be Miss Faith any longer," she 
returned very sweetly. "Cousin Faith will suit 
me best. No, you shall not argue the point, 
Berrie ; you will only become an inmate of 
Nutlands on this condition. I need no house- 
keeper — Burton is my factotum — but I do need 
a daily companion and friend. I will not even 
offer to pay you what my brother has always 
given, for I am not as rich as he is, but I will 
give you as much as I can afford ; money shall 
never be a question between us. What is mine 
shall equally be yours." 

I was so taken aback with Miss Faith's loving 
speech that I could not answer her. I could 
do nothing but cry like a baby. 

** Give, and it shall be given to you again." 
Those blessed words were true, indeed ! How 
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could I guess that my poor sacrifice^ that I had 
made so grudgingly and with such bitterness of 
heart, should be bringing me this rich return ? 

** Shall it be so, Berrie ? " she said very 
gently. " Will you come and make Nutlands 
your home ? " And when I said " Yes," she put 
up her face and kissed me for the first time 
in her life, for with all her loving heart Miss 
Faith was very shy and reserved, and was by 
no means a demonstrative woman. 

So it was all settled between us, and before 
I left that evening it was arranged that I should 
come to her in three weeks' time. 

I knew Mr. and Mrs. Mostyn would be 
willing to part with me for Miss Faith's sake, 
for she was a heavy burden on their minds, 
and it was better to make the wrench at once 
and not stay over Christmas as they at first 
proposed. The hardest part was breaking it to 
Hope. It grieved me to see how shocked and 
pale she looked. 

" You are going to leave us, Berrie ? " she 
exclaimed in such a hurt voice, **and at once — 
before Christmas ; and there will be no dear 
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brown parlour any more. Oh, it will not be 
home at all without you, Berrie, dear ! " And my 
darling put down her head on my shoulder 
and said how she would miss me and many 
other nice things. 

But presently she got to understand it all 
better, and then she took a more cheerful view 
of it. 

"Yes, I see," she said very gravely. "Of 
course, you are only doing it for Aunt Fsuth*s 
sake, and we must all love you for that. But 
we shall not really lose you, Berrie ; we shall 
see you every day, you may depend on that. 
You will have to listen to all my worries just 
the same, though you will not be in your 
brown parlour. Oh, I have such a grand 
idea ! " And here Hope smiled happily. " The 
brown parlour shall still be Berrie's room, 
I mean to tell father and Brenda that, and it 
shall always be kept in readiness for you, and 
when you like to come over for an afternoon, 
we will have tea there just in the old way. 
And you will have two homes, that is all the 
difference," went on Hope cheerfully "and 
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Nina and I will half live at Nutlands. I shall 
bring you Gordon's and Owen's letters to read, 
and I will help you and Aunt Faith make that 
new fernery we always planned in the copse." 
And so she chatted on, and it comforted me to 
hear her. 

My dear, bright Hope ! How little she 
guessed that leaving her was the worst part 
of all ! True, I should see her every day either 
at Nutlands or Wildcroft, but the same roof 
would not cover us, and there would be no 
good-night chats in the brown parlour, no sweet, 
girlish voice singing about the house as I sat 
at work. 

Nina's wrath when she heard the news was 
somewhat amusing. 

" I call it just horrid of you, Berrikins ! " she 
exclaimed, turning very red, " but it is much 
horrider of Aunt Faith ! She is as bad as a 
common thief, for she has stolen you away from 
us." And then she marched off in high dudgeon 
to confide her grievances to her stepmother, for 
Mrs. Mostyn had quite won the little girl's heart, 
and they were firm friends now. 
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I was very busy during the next three weeks, 
so I was not much at Nutlands ; but Hope seemed 
to spend hours there every day, and now and 
then she brought Miss Faith back with her. 

I never saw such a change in any one. Dr. 
Forbes laughingly accused me of witchcraft when 
he saw her again, but he warmly commended 
my plan. 

" It is a famous idea, Berrie," he said, rubbing 
his hands in a pleased manner. " Miss Mostyn 
will be a different woman when she has your 
cheerful society, and we shall have no more 
nerves or fine lady's vapours ; but I prophesy 
that you will spoil her. You spoil everybody, 
and she will tyrannise over you body and soul." 
And then he went off looking as pleased as 
Punch, and I knew then that he had been a bit 
bothered about Miss Faith. 

It was about this time that I noticed that she 
treated Mrs. Mostyn in a more sisterly way, and 
left off carping at her when we were alone. 

" I think she is a good creature/' she would 
say to me as seriously as though she had just 
discovered this fact for herself, "and certainly 
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Graham seems very happy." And soon after this 
she took to calling her Brenda quite naturally. 
I saw Mrs. Mostyn flush with pleasure when she 
first heard it. 

By-and-by Miss Faith came pottering about 
the house of her own accord, but she always 
landed first in the brown parlour, and if she found 
me busy she would go in search of Hope. 

I could see they had their secrets together, 
and that Mrs. Mostyn was in their confidence. 
One day they all went up to town together, 
and though Miss Faith was laid up with a 
headache the next day, she seemed quite proud 
of herself and not a little mysterious on the 
subject of their shopping. 

** It nearly killed me, Berrie, but I enjoyed 
it all the same," she observed ; *' and we had such 
a nice luncheon at the restaurant Graham met 
us there, and then we went to Ma — I mean," 
with an alarmed air as though she feared letting 
the cat out of the bag, " that he spent the rest 
of the afternoon with us, which was very nice 
for Brenda." 



CHAPTER XXII 

I TAKE POSSESSION OF THE PORCH ROOM 

** Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed. 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed." 

Anon. 

I WILL not say much about my last day at 
Wildcroft. All of us, young and old, have had 
our bad times, bleak, sterile patches in life's 
pilgrimage to cross — ^when the wilderness seemed 
to close round us as it did round the wandering 
tribes of Israel, when our Goshen lay behind us, 
and the land of promise seemed very far off. 

It was not a cheerful day, though I got through 
it fairly well ; but as I packed my boxes I thought 
of poor Miss Faith flitting through the rooms 
like a grey ghost, and I felt as though I had never 
pitied her enough. 

It was wonderful how goQ4 my dear people 
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were to me. First Nina came, carrying her 
dessert in her hand, and sat by me chatting 
all the time I ate my supper. Then when 
she ran ofF to bed, Hope took her place, and 
stayed with me the rest of the evening ; it 
was then that she told me that Mr. Campbell 
was coming to spend Christmas and the new 
year with them. Owen had suggested it, 
and the invitation had been most gratefully 
accepted. 

" He is so dull this Christmas without dear 
old Lady Jean," observed Hope, stirring the fire 
ruthlessly, until it scorched our faces. " I think 
it was nice of Owen to ask him. Brenda is quite 
pleased about it ; she has taken a fancy to Mr. 
Campbell." And then my darling looked at me 
a little wistfully. ** If only you were with us ! " 
that is what her eyes said. 

'* I shall not be far off, dearie," I said softly, 
and then by mutual consent we changed the 
subject, and by-and-by Mr. Mostyn and his wife 
joined us, and soon afterwards Hope said she 
was sleepy and bade us good-night. It was 
evident to me that Mr. Mostyn was never happy 
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unless his wife was beside him. If she were ever 
absent from the room for long together, he seemed 
restless, and his eyes were always turned to the 
door with a seeking look ; but she never left him 
willingly, I am sure of that, and one only needed 
to look in their faces to read their deep content 
in each other's society. Happiness had come to 
them late in life, but it was the good wine of tried 
and perfected love that was poured into their 
cup. I used to wonder sometimes as I looked 
at Mrs. Mostyn's serene face, if she were not 
all the happier for the pain and self-renunciation 
that had saddened her youth. " It is through 
much tribulation that some of us enter into our 
kingdom " even here. 

I think Hope had purposely told me that bit 
of news about Mr. Campbell ; and certainly, as 
I went to bed that night, I was thinking about 
his coming more than about my flitting on the 
morrow. Would he speak to Mr. Mostyn, I 
wondered? Hope was young, but her character 
was formed, and in many ways she was older 
than most girls of her age, and her mother had 
been engaged before she was nineteen. Somehow 

18 
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it is impossible to make any hard-and fast rules 
on this subject, so much depends on drcum- 
stances and character. Some girls are mature and 
womanly at eighteen, and others are giddy and 
irresponsible at three-and-twenty ; it was for 
Hope's guardians to decide this question. 

It had been arranged that Hope should drive 
me over to Nutlands early in the afternoon, and 
at the last moment Nina begged so hard to 
come too that we were obliged to take her and 
Rascal ; they both sat on the floor of the pony- 
carriage, and Nina's long locks streamed over 
my lap. Rascal, with a dog's unerring instinct, 
was conscious that something was troubling his 
human friends, and would persist in licking all 
our faces by turns. He was so emotional, and 
whined in such a distressing manner that Nina 
dropped him into the road at last, when he began 
howling in the most frightful way. 

It was a lovely winter's afternoon, there was 
a touch of frost in the air, the early sunset 
was still flushing the sky, and there was a red 
glow behind the nut copse. The rooks were 
cawing from the avenue of The Towers and some 
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homing pigeons were flying in the direction of 
Donnethorne Farm. 

As we drove in at the gate Miss Faith came 
out into the porch ; Billy Barlow, her white 
Persian cat, was beside her with his Indian collar 
and bell. During all those years that Miss Faith 
spent at Wildcroft, Billy had remaned at the 
cottage with Burton. More than one attempt 
had been made to bring him to Wildcroft, but 
he had always escaped back to his old home 
and his happy hunting-ground in the nut 
copse. 

"Welcome home, Berric," was all Miss Faith 
said as I stepped out of the pony-carriage ; but 
she said it in the kindest way, and then she 
took my hand and led me in. 

Burton was laying the tea-table ; she wore 
her best cap and apron, and had a pleased look 
on her face. She had told me more than once 
that she was glad I was coming to Nutlands. 

** For you are a peaceable sort of body, Mrs. 
Berrie,** she observed, " and never rub up people 
the wrong way. Oh, we shall do finely together ; 
you will be in the parlour talking to my mistress* 
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and I shall be taking Jane in hand in the kitchen. 
She is a trying girl is Jane, though she has her 
good points too, and Miss Faith has taken a 
fancy to her because she was in Miss Hope's 
Sunday class." 

We went up to the porch room after this, 
and then I found out the meaning of that 
mysterious shopping in town. 

For oh, the sinful extravagance ! There was 
actually a new carpet, and the prettiest new 
cretonne hangings to the bed and window, and 
an easy-chair and little table by the fire ; these 
were new too, and there were flowers on the 
toilet-table and on the mantelpiece, just as 
though I were some honoured guest. But if I 
said little, they saw my face and were quite 
satisfied. I was glad when they left me for a 
bit to myself, for I wanted to kneel down and 
ask for a blessing on my new home and new 
life, and after that I felt more like myself. I 
think the reason why we so often fail in courage 
and cheerfulness is because we do not renew 
our strength at the only right source, and so 
we grow weak and listless, and our armour 
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is rusty, and our sword blunted, and we easily 
succumb to the enemy. 

That night as I lay awake watching the fire- 
light play on the ceiling of the porch room, 
my thoughts were not unhappy — far from it; 
for I knew that I was walking in the path of 
duty, and that it was as clearly my vocation 
to minister to this one human soul as it was 
our vicar's vocation to feed us with the bread 
of life, and that in my humble way I was setting 
about my work with the same earnestness. 

*' Mint, anise, and cumin " ; well, these 
were small herbs, yet the Jewish devotees paid 
tithes of them, and it seems to me such a happy -„ 
thing that we are not all called to do great 
deeds. ** The common task, the trivial round," 
that is enough for some of us ; we can keep 
"our herb of grace o' Sundays" to sanctify 
our weekday business as the country women 
carry sprigs of rosemary and lavender in their 
folded handkerchief, to refresh them during the 
sermon on a hot afternoon in summer. 

I very soon settled down to my new life. 
Miss Faith was very good to me ; she was 
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always showing how grateful she was to mc, and 
how anxious she was to make me happy. 

'^I want you to feel at home, Berrie," she 
said that first morning as we sat together at 
breakfast. **I do not mean to be selfish and 
monopolise your time. I want you to be free, 
as free as' you were at Wildcroft." And when 
I took her at her word, and went across to 
Wildcroft to help Mrs. Jones with the mince- 
meat, she did not grumble a bit at my absence. 
Indeed, as far as grumbling and nerves were 
concerned, Miss Faith was a different woman. 

I think the quiet life with one congenial 
companion just suited her, for with all her love 
for her nephews and nieces she did not really 
get on well with young people. They wearied 
her with their high spirits, and she never under- 
stood them ; to listen to Miss Faith's conver- 
sation with Nina you would have thought they 
talked different languages, but then the little 
monkey was always so full of her pranks with 
Miss Faith. 

I used to call myself the maid-of-all-work at 
Nutlands, for I helped everybody by turns. One 
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morning I would be stoning raisins or blanching 
almonds in Burton's cheerful little kitchen, or 
I would be upstairs helping Jane put Miss 
Faith's room in order. Then there were the 
walks to the village when Miss Faith was unable 
to go herself — to do the household chores, or 
to visit her sick people, for in her quiet, unobtru- 
sive way she had always been very good to her 
poorer neighbours. 

A day never passed without a visit from Hope 
and Nina, and Mrs. Mostyn came frequently. 
Mr. Mostyn generally made his appearance on 
Saturday afternoons. He and Mrs. Mostyn 
would walk across to tea. I used to think she 
looked handsomer than ever in her furs, they 
suited her fair stateliness. I heard from Hope 
that she always wore her velvet gown in the 
evening now, and that her husband had promised 
to buy her another for grand occasions, whenever 
she required it. 

But it was the evenings that were our pleasantest 
time. Miss Faith shared the box from Mudie's, 
and directly dinner was over and we had had our 
coflfee, I got my work and Miss Faith read to me. 
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She told me that she loved reading aloud^ but 
that no one had ever cared for her to do so at 
Wildcroft. "Hope was always busy with her 
music," she said, " and in the evenings Graham 
liked her to sing to him, before he went into 
the smoking-room, and as for Nina, she only 
cared for me to read to her on Sundays when 
there was nothing else to do." 

I do think that my praising Miss Faith's reading 
so much made her quite happy, but indeed she 
had a pretty, silvery voice, and I found it very 
pleasant to listen to her. And then the books 
were so interesting that sometimes I could not 
believe it was time for prayers, until Burton 
came in with the big Bible. Miss Faith was 
reading a wonderful account of Arctic explora- 
tion ; it made me shiver and hold my breath 
to think of the long winter's night and that 
ghostly white land of snow and ice lying under 
the stars, like a dead land, as some one said. 

Miss Faith used to smile as she saw my rapt 
face ; she said it was a pleasure to read to such 
a sympathetic auditor, but it was all so terribly 
real to me. 
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I felt almost wicked when I opened my door 
and saw the beautiful fire that Burton had made. 
But Miss Faith insisted that the porch room 
was cold ; it pleased her kind heart to make 
me comfortable, but she never would let me 
thank her. 

" I am doing little enough, in comparison with 
what you are doing for me, Berrie," she would 
say. " Have you not left your beloved Wildcroft 
to keep me company ? And I am thanking you 
for it in my heart all day long." 

Now will any one believe me if I tell them 
that I very soon ceased to repent my sacrifice ? 
But it was true all the same ! It was such a 
joy to me to see Miss Faith blooming into new 
sweetness, and to know she was regaining tone 
and mental strength, that every day I grew 
happier and more satisfied. 

And then I had my freedom ; that was a great 
thing. When Owen came back from Oxford, 
I went over to Wildcroft to receive him and 
give him tea in the brown parlour just as I used 
to do. 

He seemed quite puzzled when he saw me 
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unpacking his portmanteau and laying his things 
in his drawers. " Does Aunt Faith let you do 
that sort of thing now ? " he asked in rather a 
dubious tone. *' I thought you belonged to her 
and Nutlands." 

" So I do, Owen, my dear," I returned, smooth- 
ing out a crease in one of his shirts, " but 
Nutlands is a bit of Wildcroft, so you need not 
think you have got rid of me." 

" I hope not ; by all that's comfortable I hope 
not, Berrie." And the lad spoke so fervently 
that I know he meant it, bless his dear heart. 
But the next moment he went on to tell me 
that Mr. Campbell had put off his visit until 
Christmas Eve. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
A CHRISTMAS IDYLL 

''A rosebud set with little wilful thoras, 
And sweet as English air could make her." 

Tennyson. 



It had been arranged for weeks beforehand that 
we were to spend Christmas Day at Wildcroft. 
As far as Miss Faith was concerned it was a 
foregone conclusion. She had never in her life 
been absent from her brother on that day, and, 
of course, it was understood that I should accom- 
pany her and take possession of my dear old 
brown parlour. 

Miss Faith indeed had dropped a hint about 
my joining the family party, but her manner was 
timid and hesitating, for she was a strong con- 
servative by nature, and any innovation on old 
customs alarmed her. 

^3 
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" There is only Mr. Campbell, Berrie," she 
observed tentatively, " for you know the Marlands 
are obliged to stay at home this year on account 
of the whooping-cough, so we shall be only a 

family party, and as Brenda suggested it " 

But I would not hear another word on the 
subject. 

If I were not allowed to eat my slice of turkey 
and plum-pudding in the brown parlour, I told 
her, I would just stay at the cottage with Burton 
and Jane. 

There should be no change made on my 
account to embarrass and puzzle the household. 
I had always got on excellently with Johnson 
and Mrs. Jones, but human nature was human 
nature, and jealousy could lurk, unsuspected, even 
in the bosom^of a kind-hearted creature like Mrs. 
Jones ; and as for Johnson, every one knew he 
was a little touchy on some points, and as I said 
this Miss Faith looked exceedingly grave and of 
course said no more. 

It was an ideal Christmas Day. The world 
was glittering and sparkling with hoar frost in 
the sunshine ; fairy fingers had touched every 
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branch and twig and blade of grass, and the 
nut copse behind the cottage was a dream of 
beauty. 

I had been feeding a p^r of robins at my 
window every morning, and the pretty creatures 
had grown quite tame and fearless, and would 
perch on my window-sill almost within reach of 
my hand ; and if I were late in opening the 
window, the cock bird would tap against the 
glass in the most knowing way. I had christened 
them Robin Adair and Jenny, and they gave me 
a good deal of amusement. In my opinion we 
do not make half enough of our feathered friends ; 
it would be better for some of us if we left ofF 
finding fault with our neighbours and studied our 
bird-friends more ; for if one only knew it, they 
have quite a world of their own, and as for 
tempers and evil passions, you have only to watch 
a couple of sparrows quarrelling over a crumb, for 
they are just like miniature tigers. *' Birds in 
their little nests agree.'* Good heavens! To 
think that children of the last generation were 
nourished on such lies as this ! They might as 
well tell us that the earth does not revolve round 
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the sun. But all this has nothing to do with 
Robin Adair. 

I did not sec Mr. Campbell until we came out 
of church, and then I saw him standing at the 
lych-gate with Hope. He came to me at once. 
He looked well and bright, though still a 
little thin, as though he had been working 
too hard. 

" Well, Berrie," he said, with a kind smile, 
** so you and Miss Mostyn have feathered a new 
nest together. I must come up and see you both 
at Nutlands." And then they made room for 
me to walk between them, and all the way to 
Wildcroft he was talking to me and asking me 
questions in his old friendly way. 

Hope was so quiet that I glanced at her more 
than once, but each time I looked away again 
with a sudden throb of pain, for there was some- 
thing in her aspect that brought back old memories 
to me, just as the fragrance of some flower brings 
back some well-remembered scene. 

So the moved brightness of Hope's expression, 
the maidenly droop of her head and the sweet 
bloom on her cheek, recalled to me in the strongest 
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way a May morning long ago, when I had been 
crossing the spinny just below Cropper's Mill. 

Perhaps it was because I was alone that I had 
noticed the sweet scent of the may in the hedges, 
and the soft shining of the yellow primroses in 
shady places, streaking the moss like rays of sun- 
shine, and then the white violets in the spinny, 
which I was gathering when Richard joined me. 
Ah well, perhaps the world was fairer to me that 
morning because I knew he was coming, though 
he had not begun to court me then. 

But it has always seemed to me since then that 
the coming of love is like the coming of spring, 
and that there is something solemn, nay, almost 
sacred, in that sweet hush and waiting for a step 
and a voice. I know people will laugh at me and 
tell me that lovers grow as thick as blackberries 
on every bush, and that on summer evenings our 
village Jessamies and Jessies haunt every lane, 
but this makes no difference in my argument. 
It is the seeing eye and the hearing ear and the 
understanding heart that will best interpret life's 
holiest mysteries ; and so to true and reverend 
natures that empty vestibule of youth is like some 
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princely ante-chamber where silent courtiers wait 
as though expectant of their king. 

I think I hear some of my readers say, " Berrie, 
you are a sentimental goose. What is the good 
of drawing these fine word pictures, which are 
pretty enough in their way? but what if the 
courtiers wait in vain, and there is no king at 
all ? — for if lovers are as plentiful as blackberries, 
old maids are plentiful, too ! " 

Well, I will not deny that this is true, 
and that for many eager, waiting hearts the 
vestibule remains empty, that there is no king 
to enter with the blare of trumpet and the beat 
of drum ; but it is their own faults — yes, truly, 
my young sisters, your own grievous fault if 
the palace of your hearts remains untenanted. 
For God's world is wide, and the multitudes 
of our brothers and sisters are pressing round 
us asking for food — for love, for sympathy, for 
help and kindly ministries — and shall we give 
them a stone and send them away ? 

** No, in the name of our common woman- 
hood we will not ; if our hearts are aching with 
loneliness and disappointment we will minister 
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to some one more lonely than ourselves, and in 
helping others our own wounds may be healed, 
and before long our wilderness will blossom as 
a rose. For our Father knows best, and though 
there are some who do not enter on their woman's 
kingdom here, shall it be less well with them 
hereafter if, with meek patience and resignation, 
they have accepted their lot in life, true daughters 
of the King ? 

I think that was the happiest Christmas we 
had ever spent at Wildcroft, and yet it was a 
quiet one, too. 

Mrs. Mostyn never cared fot- games and 
charades on Christmas evening. There was to 
be a party for young people later on ; so after 
dinner they sang carols and other sacred songs, 
and then she played to them, and most of the 
servants gathered in the hall to listen to the 
music. And by-and-by Hope came out to talk 
to me and Owen, and Mr. Campbell soon followed 
her, and we were all very happy indeed. 

I did not see much of them the next few days. 
The frost continued, and by-and-by there was 
fine skating on the lake in The Towers groimds, 
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and they spent hours there daily. Mrs. Mostyn 
used to put on her furs and go down to watch 
them, and once Miss Faith joined her, and it 
was the prettiest sight in the world to see Hope, 
in her little sealskin cap, skimming over the ice 
hand in hand with Mr. Campbell, Nina and 
Owen following them. 

Mr. Campbell paid his promised visit to 
Nutlands early one afternoon — he was alone and 
did not stay long — and before he had been in 
the room a minute I saw things were not quite 
right with him. 

He looked worried and out of spirits, and 
there was a restlessness in his manner that was 
new to him, and that made me feel anxious. 
And why had he come alone ? I knew Owen 
and Hope were at home, for a fall of snow in 
the night had spoilt the ice. 

I had been meaning to go to the vicarage 
with a basket of things that Miss Faith had 
been putting together for the children, so I only 
waited until Mr. Campbell had paid his visit 
and then we walked as far as the village together. 

I was glad of this opportunity of speaking to 
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him, so as soon as we were out of sight of the 
parlour window I began at once. 

" I am afraid there is something troubling you, 
Mr. Campbell, sir," I said boldly, for there was 
no use beating about the bush. " I trust there is 
nothing wrong between you and Hope ? " Then I 
was sorry to see the pained look in his eyes. 

**I hope not, Berrie/' he returned gravely. 
" But I confess I do not understand her just now. 
I thought — I hoped — that she was pleased to see 
me, and for the first day or two things were as 

right as possible, but now " And here he 

paused — indeed, we both stood still in the road, 
and Donnethorne's red heifer and his old grey 
donkey thrust their foolish faces over the gate 
and stared at us. 

"Well, and now?'* I repeated a little 
impatiently, for he seemed to come to a dead 
stop. 

"Oh, it is difficult to explain," he returned, 
frowning. "If Miss Hope were not so young 
and unsophisticated, I should say she was trying 
to avoid me. Oh, it is the truth, Berrie," as I 
looked rather incredulous at this ; " snub is a very 
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ugly, word, and I would not use it for the world, 
but it has seemed to me for some days that Miss 
Hope has taken great pains to show me that she 
has no wish for any private conversation, and that 
she does not intend to remain alone with me for 
a moment. 

He spoke in a deeply-wounded voice, and I 
turned away my head that he might not see that 
I was laughing. 

Oh, what fools men are — even the cleverest of 
them ! To think that a strong, sharp-witted man 
like Mr. Campbell should be baffled by a girl's 
caprice and shyness ! But only a woman quite 
understands a woman, and, as it was his first 
attempt, perhaps he was not an adept in love- 
making. 

But I was not going to undeceive him just yet, 
so I let him go on. 

**She is so different when Mrs. Mostyn or 
Owen is in the room, and talks to me in her old 
way ; but if I join her in our walks and there is no 
one near, she seems almost afraid of me, and her 
manner is so cold and chilling that I dare not say 
a word. Berrie, my dear old friend, do you 
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think you could help me? Perhaps Miss Hope 

may not really mean it, and a word from you " 

And here Mr. Campbell looked at me as anxiously 
as though his whole happiness were staked on my 
answer. 

I could not have laughed at him then, but at 
the bottom of my heart I was glad and proud that 
this good man loved my darling so well. 

So I only soothed him with vague promises 
that I would do my best for him, and then he 
seemed a little more comfortable in his mind ; but 
as I walked up the vicarage garden, I laughed 
again under my breath to think that a grave 
college tutor, who knew Latin and Greek and 
Hebrew, should be ignorant of the A B C of 
love's alphabet. 

It so happened that I had promised to go up to 
Wildcroft the next morning to help Mrs. Mostyn 
with some new curtains. I was a little late and 
she was waiting for me in the brown parlour. 

She greeted me with her usual kindness, and as 
soon as we had arranged the work, she said in 
rather a pleased voice, — 

** Do you know, Berrie, I have something to 
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tell you that will ^ve you pleasure ; Mr. 
Campbell is in love with our dear Hope; he 
spoke to my husband last night." 

It was no news to me, but I was not going to 
tell Mrs. Mostyn that, so I only looked at her in 
silence. 

" Graham said I might tell you," she went on, 
" because you are such a dear and trusted friend, 
and it would be safe with you. I never saw 
him more pleased about anything ; he said if 
he had had his choice, Douglas Campbell was 
the man above all others whom he would have 
selected for a son-in-law, and I agreed with him, 
Berrie." 

" I am glad to hear you say that, Mrs. Mostyn. 
Good men are none too plentiful, they say, and 
in my opinion Mr. Campbell is just the man to 
make our dear child happy.*' 

** Yes ; but are you sure that she cares for 
him ? " returned Mrs. Mostyn thoughtfully. " I 
told Graham last night that I was not quite 
satisfied with her manner to him. She is very 
cold and stand-offish, Berrie. He said to my 
husband in such a pained way that she had given 
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him no encouragement so far, but that he should 
never cease to try to win her. And of course 
Graham told him that he must be patient and not 
lose heart ; Hope was still very young and might 
not be sure of her own mind." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE CHIMING OF WEDDING BELLS 

"She is my own, 
And I as rich in having such a jewel 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold." 

Shakespeare. 

The following evening had been fixed for 
the party. About twenty or thirty young 
people had been invited from Wyngate and 
Wyngate Rise and one or two of the villages 
round. 

Hope called it a Christmas frolic, and " mirth 
at intervals " was put on the invitation cards, 
whatever that might mean ; there were to be 
charades and dancing and games, and the big 
hall was to be used as a theatre and ball-room. 

I was up at Wildcroft all day, for every one 

was as busy as possible. Two or three of Owen's 

friends were expected to arrive by the afternoon 
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train from town, and all the spare bedrooms were 
to be in readiness. Owen and Mr. Campbell 
worked hard over the decorations of the old 
hall, and Hope and Nina helped them. Now 
and then, as I passed on my way to the drawing- 
room or library, I saw Hope busy at her wreathing 
in the window-seat, but Mr. Campbell was 
always at the other end of the hall. She would 
look up and nod to me in a cheerful way, and 
then suddenly change colour if she heard Mr. 
Campbell's voice, and bend over her evergreens 
again. I had not forgotten my promise to him. 
I was only biding my time, but it came at 
last. I was just fastening Nina's blue sash in 
the evening when I heard Hope calling to me 
from the other room. She was ready dressed, 
but her flowers had got disarranged, and she 
wanted me to put them right for her. 

I thought I had never seen her look so sweet. 
She wore a soft white silk, with dainty finishes 
of lace, and the spray of pale pink roses seemed 
to match her cheeks. I wondered where she had 
got them, for there was a profusion on her 
toilet-table. They were certainly not from the 
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hot-houses at Wildcroft ; but I put the question 
rather cautiously. 

" Oh, Mr. Campbell gave me them just now ! " 
she returned hurriedly. **They are far too 
beautiful, and he ought not to have done it. 
I am afraid I did not thank him properly." 

" That was a pity, dearie," was my reply ; 
" and he was thinking of giving you pleasure. 
Mr. Campbell is so kind that he deserves nothing 
but kindness in return." 

I suppose something in my voice troubled 
her, or else her conscience was uneasy, for she 
flushed up suddenly. 

" Why do you say that, Berrie ? " she asked 
a little sharply, for she had her temper, bless her, 
like the rest of us, and by the way she drew up 
her white neck and bit her lip, I could see she was 
put out with me. But this did not daunt me. 

" Do you think you have treated Mr. Campbell 
quite as a friend ought to be treated, Hope, 
my dear ? " I went on calmly. " A little time 
ago you were as different as possible, and I 
used to hear you laughing and talking with 
him, and now you are as quiet as a mouse, and 
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when he comes near you, you show him that 
he is not welcome." 

" How dare you say such a thing to me, 
Berrie ? " — and Hope stamped her pretty foot, 
and her eyes began to flash. " It is not true ! 
It is not — it is not ! " And then her lip 
quivered in quite a sorrowful way, and I knew 
my words had gone home. " He cannot think 
that — that I do not want him." 

" I should not be surprised if he does think 
it, Hope, my dear," I returned quietly, **for 
he looks far from happy. You see, even clever 
men and great scholars like Mr. Campbell do 
not always understand women. We have our 
little ways, dearie, when we are shy. We are 
not always indifferent, and when we seem cold 
and proud, we are saying kind things all the 
time in our heart. But they do not always 
find that out. You see, they are proud, too, and 
they think they are being snubbed and kept at 
a distance." 

Hope looked at me in a frightened way. She 
was quite pale. 

"He cannot think that," she said in a low 
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voice. " How could any one dare to snub a 
man like him? You must have misunderstood, 
Berrie. If Mr. Campbell is not happy, it is 
because he has some trouble of his own." Then 
she thought a minute, and the soft bloom came 
back to her face. ** But I ought to have thanked 
him for the flowers, only I had a shy fit that 
moment. Shall I say something when I go 
downstairs ? " — and bungling a little over her 
next words — "shall I ask him if anything is 
troubling him.^" 

I could not help getting very red: myself when 
Hope said that in her innocent way. I felt as 
though I had taken advantage of her youth 
and artlessness, and yet, how I loved her for 
that speech! 

" Do what you think best, my pet," I returned 
hurriedly ; and then the doorbell rang, and Hope 
caught up her gloves and fan and hastened down- 
stairs, for the guests were already arriving. My 
place was in the morning-room, for I was to help 
Mrs. Jones with the tea and coffee, and for the 
next hour I had no chance ot watching Hope and 
Mr. Campbell. 
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When I found myself at liberty they were 
acting a charade, and Hope was dressed as 
a witch in a red cloak and peaked hat ; but 
she did not seem to have much to say, and 
when I next saw her she was dancing with one 
of Owen's friends and seemed enjoying herself. 
Mr. Campbell was standing against the wall, talking 
to Miss Faith ; he was no dancer, I knew that, 
but he seemed very pleasantly engaged in watching 
Hope. She had dropped some of her flowers, 
and he had them in his hand as though he were 
waiting to give them back to her. It was certainly 
not '* mirth at intervals," for the fun and laughter 
were continuous, the rafters of the old hall rang 
with merry voices and laughter : when they were 
tired of dancing they played games, or sang 
choruses to some blithe song or other. 

It was getting late, and one or two were 
already saying good-bye, when I suddenly missed 
Hope and Mr. Campbell ; they were not in the 
supper-room or the morning-room, perhaps they 
had gone to the library. 

I was a little tired by this time, for I had 
been running about since the early morning, and 
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at last ? " And as I nodded he grew very red, 
and turned on his heel, muttering that he must 
find some excuse or other. 

I had a sort of feeling that I must mount guard 
over that door, so I walked up and down the 
passage to keep myself warm, and presently Owen 
came to me again. 

"We can't help ourselves, Berrie,*' he said 
ruefully. " I am afraid you must disturb them ; 
the Hilliards are going, and the girls want to bid 
Hope good-bye." And then he rushed off, and 
I knocked at the door ; but I waited until Mr. 
Campbell's voice said " Come in." 

When he saw me he said in quite a pleased 
way, " Why, it is only our dear old friend Berrie, 
and she has been in the secret all along." And 
then he put out his hand to me. " Wish me joy, 
Berrie, for I have my heart's desire, and my 
dear Hope has promised to marry me one of 
these days." 

" God bless you both," was all I could say, and 
then Hope looked at me so shyly and sweetly ; 
but there was no time to linger. I gave them 
Owen's message and they hurried away, and I 
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just sat down in my old armchair and cried with 
sheer happiness. 

When the last guest was gone, and I was sitting 
there still in my hood and cloak waiting for 
the carriage that was to take us to Nutlands, 
Hope came to me again, and knelt down beside 
me in the firelight. 

"Berrie," she whispered, "I must speak to 
you. Aunt Faith is not quite ready, and I want 
to tell you that I took your advice. Ah, you 
were right, dear. He was so dreadfully hurt 
all those days. I had been paining him so ; but 
I never guessed it. I was only trying to hide 
my pleasure, and I was shy and conscious and 
not at my ease, and so he misunderstood me." 

'* You remember I told you so, dearie," I 
returned, stroking her cheek. 

" Yes, but I could not believe it. Ah, I was 
so unhappy when he said that, Berrie, that I could 
not help crying ; and then he was so good to 
me and — and — he will never misunderstand me 
again." And then Hope hid her glowing face 
on my shoulder. 

" And you are happy, dear ? " 
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" Happy ! " she returned. " What have I 
done to deserve such happiness ? How am I ever 
to be worthy of him ? Oh, it is not his cleverness, 
Berrie," — in a voice of suppressed emotion — " it 
is his goodness that has won me. Think what 
he has been to Owen ! what he was to Lady Jean ! 
and now to know that he will care for me 

all my life " And then such a lovely colour 

came into Hope's face. Ah ! I knew then that 
my darling was not too young to love an honest, 
true-hearted gentleman like Mr. Campbell. It 
was a little hard leaving Wildcroft that night; 
Miss Faith was not in the secret, and I had kept 
my own counsel ; but I lay awake for hours, 
thinking of my child's happiness. 

They came down to the cottage the next after- 
noon to break the good news to Miss Faith. 
She wis rather bewildered and upset at first, 
but Mr. Campbell soon talked her roimd. 

" I think I am glad about it, Berrie," she 
said that evening as we sat together in the gloam- 
ing. "Just at first I thought Hope was too 
young to know her own mind, and it seemed 
to me that he was rather old and grave for 
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her, not in years, perhaps, though an Oxford don 
always seems a formidable sort of person ; but, 
dear me, she seems to have got used to him 
already. Still, I hope Graham will insist on a 
long engagement. Hope is far too young to 
be married.'* 

In my heart I hoped so, too ; but Mr. Campbell 
evidently did not share our opinion, and to our 
dismay Mrs. Mostyn told us that they were to be 
married in August. He had just had the offer of 
a good living and meant to resign his fellowship. 

"Douglas wants to take Hope to Switzerland 
and the Austrian Tyrol," she observed. " He 
says he has earned a good long holiday. They 
will live near Oxford, but we shall often see 
them, so no long faces, please, Aunt Faith and 
Berrie." But it took me some time to be recon- 
ciled to the idea that we were to lose our dear 
child. 

I never saw a sweeter bride than Hope on 
her wedding-day, every one said so; but, with 
the exception of the bridegroom, I am sure Owen 
wore the brightest face ; the lad seemed to tread 
on air — he was so proud and happy. 
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" Isn't it just splendid, Berrie ? " he said, when 
the married pair had driven ofF with a tiny satin 
slipper reposing on the top of the carriage, 
" isn't it famous to think that Campbell's actually 
my brother-in-law ? Father is as pleased as 
possible. Look how the dear old boy is beaming 
on everybody ; he is just cockered up with 
parental pride, bless him ! Ah, there goes my 
stepmother! Isn't she a grand-looking person, 
Berrie ? There she is, smiling at us — she knows 
we are admiring her," and Owen went off to 
join them. 

Miss Faith had gone early to the cottage, 
but I stayed behind to make myself useful, and 
it was quite late when in the glimmering summer 
dusk I reached Nutlands. 

The moon was rising behind the cottage, and 
the lamplight streamed down the garden walls. 
I will not deny that my heart was a little heavy 
and sad, and that I was missing Hope sorely, 
all the more that I was tired and jaded. 

"Is that you, Berrie?" asked Miss Faith in 
her silvery voice, and there she was, standing 
in the porch with a light wrap thrown over 
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her head. '* I have been watching for you for 
an hour. Come in, dear. Burton has got such 
a nice little supper ready for us, and we mU, 
just have a comfortable talk over it." Then 
she took my hand and pressed it kindly as 
though she knew all I was feeling, and as I 
crossed the threshold my heart seemed to grow 
light again, and I thanked God that my lines 
had fallen to me in pleasant places, and that I 
had a friend so fond and faithful to share my 
daily life. 

** Berrie, I bless the day you first came to me," 
she said once ; ** you have made me a better 
and happier woman." And when I heard my 
dear Miss Faith say that, I felt that I had my 
reward. 



THE END. 



Prinitdby HoMtilt Watson^ <$* Viney^ Ld,, London and Ayltsbury, 
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With Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. 

This new story by one of our most popular writers is in the vein of those 
that have secured for her the many thousands of readers that she can now 
always count upon. It is full of interest, and deals with carefully studied 
characters, whose actions will be followed with the closest attention. 



London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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